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Early American Life 
Christmas 


To help you celebrate this year's holiday in your home, we'd like you to | 
have a copy of our 1984 edition ofan “Early American Life Christmas.” And | 
it's yours FREE — when you give a one year gift subscription off | 


AMERICAN HISTORY Illustrated to a friend. 
This year's edition of an “Early American Life Christmas” — a $2 95 | | 


newsstand value — contains over a hundred pages of traditional | 
American decorating ideas, crafts and recipes for the holidays. Here’ s| 
just a brief sampling of what you can expect: 
Christmas in America. Featuring the lavishly decorated | | 
Christmases of the last century, with pictures and details about | 
traditions you'll want to continue in your own home. | 
Christmas at Home. Tours of family celebrations in homes like a, 
New England farmhouse and at an 18th century post and beam | 


house. 

Christmas Crafts. All manner of craft projects you can make 

yourself. A covered mirror frame, doll furniture, ornaments | 
| 


Í 


and dozens more. 
Decorating for Christmas. New ideas for old- fashioned | 


Christmas trees, traditional ornaments and handmade wreaths. 
Food for the Holidays. A full menu for a Creole Christmas| 
dinner, plus recipes for homemade candies and confections, | 
spectacular holiday desserts, and gifts from your kitchen. | 
Next to your free copy of an "Early American Life Christmas, "| 
you'll like our special gift rates. After your first one year gift atf 
$16.95, each additional gift (or your own renewal) is only $15.95. } 
Of course, the best reason to give AMERICAN HISTORY} 
Illustrated is because of the thanks you'll receive from your} 
friends. Those who share your interest in our nation’s heritage} 
and history will find AMERICAN HISTORY Illustrated as] 
enjoyable as you, and appreciate your thoughtfulness pud 
with each issue they read in the year ahead. 

To order, use the attached envelope. We'll handle the rest,) 
including the mailing of gift cards and billing you after 
January 1 if you prefer. ` 

Our FREE book offer ends December 31 ofthis year, as do] 
our special gift rates, so let us hear from you soon . . . if the] 
postpaid envelope is missing, write to: [ 

AMERICAN HISTORY Illustrated 
-Gift Department 


Box 1776 $ 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054 
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Features 


Three Hats in the Ring by David E. Johnson 
1 2 Bull Moose candidate Theodore Roosevelt engages William Howard Tàft and 
Woodrow Wilson in a no-holds-barred battle for the White House. 


A unique collection of antique buttons preserves the surprising origins of 
a great American political tradition. 


1 8 Political Buttons by David S. Ebersole 


Gilbert Stuart by Paul Rosta 
The most acclaimed portrait painter of his day, this brilliant but flawed artist 
was the worst enemy of his own success. 


P 


3 2 John Cleves Symmes by Joseph Gustaitis 


The hole truth concerning this early nineteenth-century visionary, who 
convinced Congress and much of America that the Earth is hollow. 


On the Stump at Conner Prairie by Nancy Kriplen 
The Martin Van Buren-William Henry Harrison presidential race is the talk of 
the day at this re-creation of an early Indian a village. 


34 


The Night of the Roper by Homer H. Hickam, Jr. 
40 U-boat and destroyer clash off the coast of North Carolina during the tense 
early days of World War II. (Part II of two parts.) 


Diving to the U-85 by Homer H. Hickam, Jr. 
46 Once an instrument of destruction and death, the wreck of this German submarine 
is now an undersea oasis of beauty and life. 


Departments Cover 

Ruth Curtis, here preparing a meal for 

a community get-together, is the sister of 
blacksmith Ben Curtis in Prairietown, 
Indiana—a village where the year is always 
1836. In the year 1984 she is Fran 

Benagh of Conner Prairie Pioneer Settle- 
ment — a living history museum where 

the past is recreated in first-person drama 
by interpreters who share their nine- 
teenth-century day-to-day lives with visitors. 
An article on Conner Prairie appears 

on pages 34-39 of this issue. 
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Editor’s Desk 


Qu weeks ago, while house-hunting on the outskirts of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, my wife, daughters, and I happened across 
an inviting-looking collection of farm buildings, homes, shops, and 
other structures scattered across an expanse of tree- and field-covered 
acreage. ^The Pennsylvania Farm Museum of Landis Valley," the sign 
said. Ready for an hour's diversion, we paid the modest entry fee, 
expecting to be back on our way by lunch time. 

It was closing time, more than six hours later, when we reluctantly 
returned to the parking lot. During the interim we had watched 
demonstrations of early American spinning and weaving, learned 
something about the heritage of the Kentucky rifle (which actually 
came from Pennsylvania), toured working colonial-era and early- 
nineteenth-century farms, clambered over old steam machinery and 
admired vintage carriages and sleighs, watched a potter at work and 
listened to him philosophizing on the merits of old-time country liv- 
ing, and visited harness and print shops, a country store, a nine- 
teenth-century seamstress's cottage, and a Victorian farm house. We 
had also gained a better appreciation for the Pennsylvania farm 
heritage than could have been achieved from any book or magazine. 

The Pennsylvania Farm Museum is just one of dozens of “living 
history" sites that are scattered across the country today, from Old 
Salem, North Carolina, to Old San Diego, California. Spiritual descen- 
dants of the Colonial Williamsburg concept, they provide an unex- 
celled means of stepping back through time and learning about the 
customs, skills, hardships, and positive qualities of our forebears' 
world. An article on one of these— Indiana's Conner Prairie Pioneer 
Settlement — appears in this issue, and we'll be providing coverage on 
others regularly in the future. But experiencing the past is even better 
than reading about it, and I hope that you'll not pass up the oppor- 
tunity of visiting a living history site in your area. Americans have 
never had a better way of learning about their past. 


This is the last issue of American History Illustrated in which the name 
of assistant editor Kimberly A. Keefer will appear on the masthead. 
A staff member since early 1982, Kimberly is leaving for marriage and 
a continuing publishing career in New York or Philadelphia. Her pas- 
sion for good, clear writing, and her attention to detail, have been 
of great benefit to past issues of the magazine. We wish her well. 


Ed Holm 
Editor 
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ANY 4 BOOKS FOR 9 


Here's how the Club Plan works: You'll get 4 books for 
only 98¢ plus shipping and handling and your free 
World War Il maps—when accepted as a member. We 
reserve the right to reject any application. However, 
once accepted, if you are not completely satisfied with 
your introductory books, return them within 10 days at 
our expense. Your membership will be cancelled and 
you will owe nothing. 

Huge selection: As a Club member, you'll have over 
350 titles to choose from—a tremendous variety of the 
very best military books in print. Many feature rarely 
seen photos, illustrations and maps. Many books are 
difficult to find anywhere else. 


How you save money: The Club offers its own complete - 


hardbound editions (sometimes altered in size to fit 
special presses). Club editions save you up to 3096 off 
publishers’ hardcover edition prices. A shipping and 
handling charge is added to each shipment. 

Club magazine: Enjoy the luxury of at-home shopping 
with your free Club magazine. About every 4 weeks (14 
times a year) you receive the Club magazine describing 
coming Selection(s) and Alternates. In addition, up to 4 4 
times a year, you may receive offers of special Selec- 
tions, always at discounts off publishers’ prices. If you 
want the featured Selection(s), do nothing—shipment 


will be made automatically. If you prefer an Alternate— 
or no book at all—indicate this on the order form and 
return it by the date specified. You'll have at least 10 
days to decide. If you have less than 10 days, and you | 
receive an unwanted Selection, you may return it at our 
expense and owe nothing. 

The choice is always yours: Your only obligation is to 
take just 4 books at regular low Club prices during the 
next 2 years. You may resign any time after purchasing 
your 4 books, or continue to enjoy Club membership for 
as long as you like. 
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Military Book Glub” 


Dept. RR- y Garden City, NY. 11530 


Yes, please acċept my membership application and send me the 4 
books marked below plus my 2 free WWII maps. Bill me only 98¢ plus 
shipping and handling. | agree to the Club plan presented in this ad, 
and understand that | need buy just 4 more books at regular low Club 
prices any time | want during the next 2 years. 


Our no-risk guarantee. When accepted as a member, you'll get your 4 
books for only 98€ plus shipping and handling. If not satisfied, return 
them within 10 days at our expense to cancel your membership and owe 
nothing. No matter what you decide, you keep your free maps. 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Ms. (please print) 

Address Apt. No. 
City State —^ ^ Zip 


Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members 
serviced from Canada where offer is slightly different. 67-M993 
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Historv Bookshelf 


America 1585: The Complete 
Drawings of John White, by Paul 
Hulton (The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1984; 213 pages, illustrated, 
$24.95). 

A unique look at America through the 
eyes of the ill-fated *Lost Colony's" gov- 
ernor, John White, comes to life in this 
magnificent collection of watercolors. 
Sent to America by Sir Walter Raleigh 
four hundred years ago, White painted 
America as he saw it, to introduce the 
New World to his contemporaries. Had 
it not been for White's careful documen- 
tation, the Roanoke voyages would re- 
main largely a mystery today. All seventy- 
nine of White’s surviving watercolors are 
featured in this volume, as well as a com- 
plete set of the Theodor de Bry engrav- 
- ings published in 1590 and the so-called 
Sloane copies of White's drawings. AI- 
though White's instructions prior to the 
Roanoke Voyages have not survived, his 
duties were probably similar to those of 
other explorer-artists of the period: 
“Drawe to lief one of each kinde of thing 
that is strange to us in England . . . all 
strange birdes beastes fishes plantes 
hearbes Trees and fruictes . . . also the 


figures & shapes of men and woemen in 
their apperell as also their manner of 
wepons in every place as you shall finde 
them differing." Now, for the first time, 
White's complete collection is available in 
this remarkable volume. 


Flight in America, 1900-1983 
From the Wrights to the Astro- 
nauts, by Roger E. Bilstein (The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 
1984; 356 pages, illustrated, $32.50). 
This generously illustrated volume traces 
the extraordinary history of aeronautics 
in America, from the barnstormers and 
crop dusters to the pilots of the space 
shuttle, from the first cross-continental 
flights to the current controversies about 
military uses of aerospace. Bilstein de- 
scribes the transformation of virtually 
every aspect of American life following 
the development of flight, including the 
growth of aviation-related professions 
and the revolutions in industry and com- 
merce during the age of flight. Over one 
hundred contemporary photographs of- 
fer readers a clear picture of flying 
machines and the people who created and 
flew them. 
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The Canoe: A History of the 
Craft from Panama to the Arctic 
by Kenneth G. Roberts and Philip Shakle- 
ton (International Marine Publishing 
Company, Camden, Maine, 1983; 279 
pages, illustrated, $50.00). 

A coffee-table book in the most positive 
sense of the word, this large and expen- 
sive volume employs fine art, photog- 
raphy, and text to document the surpris- 
ingly complex history of the canoe from 
prehistoric times to the present. Ranging 
geographically from the dugout canoes of 
the Caribbean and Central America to the 
kayaks and umiaks of the far North, the 
book’s definitive text and hundreds of 
illustrations explore the romance as well 
as the technology of one of man’s most 
graceful and efficient means of transpor- 
tation. 


Our review of Views of a Vanishing Fron- 
tier, appearing on page 50 of the Septem- 
ber issue, incorrectly named the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press as distributor for 
this catalog of the touring Maximilian/ 
Bodmer exhibition. The University of 
Nebraska Press, Lincoln, is the distribu- 
tor. We regret this error. * 


SHARE THE HISTORY THAT IS AMERICA! 
America's exciting past brought to life through 
a new and unique collection of treasured stamps. 


From the 10th century Vikings to the exploration of outer space, America’s 1000-year history promises to become 
a family affair! 


Each month, as you and your family carefully place a selection of U.S. historical stamps on superbly written and 
beautifully illustrated pages created just for this program, you will discover together America's glorious past. 


And while hundreds of collector-quality stamps will surely make this a history of lasting 
value, you needn't be a stamp collector to share in the fascination of such a program. 


To help you see just how special this collection will be, we will send you, absolutely 
free, a sample album page complete with the actual collector's stamp. But you 
should act quickly, as this offer is strictly limited. Fill 
out and mail the 
no-obligation 

coupon be- 

low today. 


Mail To: The Kisoni Historical Collection 
7 High Street, Suite 412, Huntington, NY 11743 


YES! I would like to share the history that is America. Please send a free 
sample album page complete with the actual collector's stamp. This request 
incurs no obligation on my part whatsoever. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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(First price is publishers' list . 
Boldface shows members' price) 


EMPIRES AND THEIR LEGACIES 


8284. The Devil's Horsemen: The Mongol Inva- 
sion Of Europe. By James Chambers. $11.95/$8.95 


6957. The Persian Empire. By J.M. Cook. Based on 
recent discoveries, this is the first major history of the 
Persian Empire in over 25 years. $30.00/$19.95 


6585. The First Urban Christians: The Social 

World Of The Apostle Paul. By Wayne A. Meeks. 
$19.95/$13.95 

3012. The Bible As History. By Werner Keller. 


$14.95/$10.95 
8235. The High Walls Of Jerusalem. By Ronald 
Sanders. $24.95/$16.50 


STATESMEN, GENERALS 
& THE RULING CLASS 


5058. The Life And Times Of Grigorii Rasputin. 
- By Alex de Jonge. A legendary biography of one of 
Russia's most fascinating and complex figures. 
$17.95/$12.95 
6155. Keepers Of The Keys: A History Of 
The Popes From St. Peter To John Paul Il. 
By Nicolas Cheetham. $19.95/$14.50 


7187. Eleanor Of Aquitaine And The Four Kings. 
By Amy Kelly. $20.00/$14.50 


4663. Richard IIl. By Charles Ross. $24.50/$13.95 
4952. Robin Hood. By J. C. Holt. $17.95/$12.50 


TIMELESS ISSUES, 
ENDURING IDEAS 


A8102. The Concise Columbia Encyclopedia. 

Ed. By Judith S. Levey and Agnes Greenhall. 

(coünts as two of your three selections) $29.95/$19.95 
8649. World Religions: From Ancient History To 
The Present. Ed. By Geoffrey Parrinder. This informa- 
tive study with its over 320 illustrations details a variety 
of fáiths. $29.95/$16.95 
6239. The Wheels Of Commerce: 15th To 18th 
Century Civilization And Capitalism. By Fernand 
Braudel. $35.00/$15.95 
4911. The Structures Of Everyday Life, 15th-18th 
Century. By Fernand Braudel $31.95/$15.50 


5710. $16.95/$11.95 


The 
Gettysburg 
Canipaign 


A Study in Command 


THE WARRING WORLD 


1263. A History Of The Ostrogoths. By Thomas S. 
Burns. Relates the story of a ruthless, Germanic tribe 
who shook the very foundations of the Roman Empire. 
$19.95/$14.50 

7856. Five Tragic Hours: The Battle Of Franklin. 
By J.L. McDonough And T.L. Connelly $17.50/$12.95 
3970. At Dawn We Slept: The Untold Story of 
Pearl Harbor. By Gordon W. Prange. $22.95/$14.95 
7849. The Napoleonic Wars: An Illustrated 
History 1792-1815. By Michael Glover. $22.50/$12.95 
7559. The Lincoln Murder Conspiracies. By 
William Hanchett. $18.50/$13.50 

Save on the best recent history titles. Including this Introductory Offer, 
you can save more than 50%, during yousinitial trial membership, on some of the 
finest history books being published today. Our list covers a wide variety of topics, 
such as American personalities, Civil War, European history, science and religious 
thought. 


We don't sacrifice quality. The History Book Club always offers its members 
quality publishers’ editions, never "economy reprints”? All our books are available 
to members at truly substantial savings. 


Choose any 3 for 99* each. Simply select any three books shown on this 
page—for just 99* each when you take a fourth book at the low Members' 
Price. Every month you will be able to choose additional selections from the 150- 
200 books described in the Club's magazine. You need take only four more selec- 
tions during the next two years, always at the low Members' Price. Once you have 
completed your initial membership, you can qualify for additional savings through 
bonus books that you can select from our entire list. 


EDWIN B.CODDINGTON 


8862. $40.00/$22.95 


How the Club works. Every four weeks (13 times a year), you will receive our 
Review and a dated reply card. If you want the Editors' Choice, do nothing—the 
book will come automatically. If you want another book, or no book at all, return the 
card by the date specified. (Book shipments will be charged to your account at low 

' Members’ Prices, plus postage-and-packing.) 

If you should get an unwanted book because you had less than 10 days to 

decide, you may return it and pay nothing. We guarantee postage. 


(values up to $106.95 with trial membership) 
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American History Today 


The whaling ship Charles W. Morgan 
rounded Cape Horn and cruised the 
Pacific Ocean on her maiden voyage in 
1841. On May 12, 1984, the sole survivor 
of America’s great wooden whaling fleet 
made another historic voyage—this one 
a half-mile-long—from the shipyard at 
Mystic Seaport, Connecticut, to Chubb’s 
Wharf, completing fifteen years of res- 
toration work. 

The focal point of Mystic Seaport Mu- 
seum's collections, the Morgan represents 
a commitment to collect, maintain, and 
preserve objects from our maritime past. 

The massive restoration project in- 
volved highly specialized skills, as expert 
craftsmen repaired Morgan's hull, rig, 


When the Board of Directors of the In- 
ternational Museum of Photography at 
the George Eastman House in Rochester, 
New York, unexpectedly announced plans 
to negotiate transfer of its $100 million 
photograph, motion picture, and camera 
collections to the Smithsonian Institution 
.in Washington, D.C., it unleashed a pub- 
lic uproar still reverberating nationwide. 
If the controversial transfer is ap- 
proved, the Rochester collection, in- 
cluding more than 500,000 photographs, 
5,000 motion pictures, and hundreds of 
pieces of rare photographic equipment 
would be combined with the Smithso- 
nian's photographic archives, while the 
Eastman House would be restored and 
maintained as an historic mansion and 
center for photographic exhibitions. 
Following four years of analysis of the 
Eastman House's financial difficulties 
and lack of adequate storage facilities, the 


Whaleship Morgan Restored 


deck, and interior. Great care was taken 
to precisely duplicate her construction 
details; in 142 years afloat, Morgan's hull 


had never previously been restored. 

The most intensive part of the restora- 
tion began four years ago when the ship 
was removed from Chubb's Wharf and 
raised on the lift dock in the Seaport's 
Preservation Shipyard. Supported on the 
dry dock, the ship's deck was relaid, new 
planking and framing were installed both 
above and below the waterline, and some 
of the ship's major structural timbers were 
replaced. The vessel was then refloated in 
October 1983. 

Home to more than one thousand 
whalemen during her eighty years of ac- 
tive service, Morgan logged thirty-seven 
voyages, yielding 54,483 barrels of oil and 
152,934 pounds of whalebone. 


Transfer Planned for 
International Museum of Photography 


museum’s directors proposed the transfer 
as an alternative to keeping the collec- 
tions in Rochester. Proponents of the 
move feel that the Smithsonian has the 
facilities to preserve the collections prop- 
erly and to make them more publicly ac- 
cessible, while relieving the Eastman 
House of impending bankruptcy. 
Many Rochester residents, as well as 
photographers, scholars, educators, his- 
torians, and collectors disagree, stating 
that the collections *put Rochester on the 
map," and that loss of the collections 
would have grave consequences for the 
community and for the photographic 
world. The loss would be substantial, they 
maintain, because the Eastman House 
is complimented and supplemented by 
many local photographic arts institutions, 
including the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of Rochester, the 
Strong Museum, and other colleges and 


libraries concentrated in an area long 
noted for photographic arts. 

The Eastman House opened in 1949 
and since that time has assembled one of 
the world's most significant collections 
of photography and photographic arti- 
facts. Since its inception, it has received 
substantial contributions from Eastman 
Kodak — an estimated $1 million annually. 

While proponents of the transfer have 
estimated that as much as $20 million 
would be needed to build proper storage 
facilities in Rochester, those opposed to 
the move counter that the estimates are 
seriously exaggerated and that the public 
has not been given an opportunity to raise 
funds for the ailing museum. However, 
it would take at least two years before any 
transfer could take place, providing time 
for antitransfer groups to propose alter- 
natives to the move, or to raise funds to 
retain the collection in Rochester. 


Next Month: 


The Day the Japanese 


Bombed Washington 


The Magic of Old-Time Toys 
In this modern age of video games and mass-produced 
glamour dolls, the exquisite craftsmanship, beauty, and 
charm of yesterday's playthings continue to endure. 
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When Pearl Harbor was attacked on December 7, 1941, 
shock waves reverberated in the nation's capital no less 
than in Hawaii. Washington, D.C., would never be the 
same again. 


Wings Over Otay 

Convinced that man could glide like the birds, John 
Joseph Montgomery, “the father of basic flying,” beat 
the Wright brothers into the skies in 1883. 


Centennial of the Washington 
Monument 

A century of misadventure plagued the Continental Con- 
gress’ 1783 vision of an immortal monument to America's 
first president. In December the towering marble obel- 
isk marks its one hundredth year of completion. 


Oldest Airport Celebrates 
RUM Us Years of Aviation 


College Park Airport, the nation's oldest 
continuous operation general aviation 
facility, is celebrating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary this year in conjunction with 
Maryland's 350th year of settlement. 
The site of many aviation “firsts,” Col- 
lege Park Airport, just east of Washing- 
ton, D.C., was developed in 1909 when 
U.S. Army balloonist Lieutenant Frank 
Lahm pinpointed the acreage as an ideal 
location for army aircraft training. 
Shortly thereafter, Wilbur Wright began 
instructing military pilots there in the use 


of his newly developed “Wright Military : 


Flyer." At College Park in October 1909, 
Mrs. Ralph Von Deman became the first 
woman in America to fly as a passenger, 
accompanying Wilbur Wright on a four- 
minute flight. 


Other early accomplishments recorded 
at the airfield were initiation of America's 
first military cross-country flight; the first 
aerial photography flight; a then-world- 
record ascent to 6,450 feet by Lieutenant 
Henry *Hap" Arnold; the first air mail 
delivery; the first night landing; the first 
air-to-ground signal communications; 
and, in 1924, the first controlled helicop- 
ter flight by pioneer flyer Henry Berliner. 

Following establishment of the U.S. 
Signal Corps Flying School at College 
Park in 1911, a number of civilian air 
operations were located at the airfield. 

College Park Airport is now owned and 
operated by the Maryland National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission, 
which has enlisted the Baltimore office of 
Greiner Engineering to develop a com- 
prehensive master plan to preserve the site 
while modernizing operations and plan- 
ning for its future use. 

The College Park airport museum is 
open from noon to 4 P.M. Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. For further informa- 
tion contact Catherine Wallace at (301) 
779-2011. 


Washington Monument Centennial 


The Washington Monument celebrates its 
one-hundredth birthday next month. A 
memorial in honor of George Washington 
was first proposed by the new nation’s 
Continental Congress in 1793. 

The National Monument Society was 
founded in 1833 to carry out the project. 
Architect Robert Mills designed the or- 
iginal obelisk, and its 24,500-pound cor- 
nerstone was laid July 1, 1848. By 1854 the 
Monument had risen to a height of 154 
feet when funds ran out, halting construc- 
tion for twenty-five years. The federal 
government then took over the project, 
which army engineers completed on De- 
cember 6, 1884. 


Since October 9, 1888, when its doors 
opened to the public, some seventy 
million visitors have toured the Monu- 
ment. Towering 555% feet above Wash- 
ington, D.C., it is the world’s tallest ma- 
sonry structure not dependent on a steel 
frame. 

In conjunction with the centennial cele- 
brations, the Monument grounds are 


receiving their first major rehabilitation 
since the turn of the century. 

The Monument, under the administra- 
tion of the National Park Service, is open 
seven days a week, from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., with summer hours extended from 
to midnight. 
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School at Sea 


Experience the Educational Cruise of a lifetime! 


Baltic, 
Black Sea, 
Adriatic, 
Bosporus, 
Atlantic 
Cruises 


London London London 


Tilbury Swansea Dover 
Amsterdam ^ Dublin Lisbon 
Leningrad Vigo Gibraltor 
Helsinki Madeira Casablanca 
Stockholm Tenerife Tenerife 
Copenhagen  LasPalmas Lanzarote 
Oslo Lanzarote Madeira 
Dover Corunna Swansea 
London popin London 
Genoa/ Swansea Venice 
Rome London Zante 
Elba Venice Syracuse 
Naples Corfu Malta 
Athens Piraeus La Goulette 


Alexandria Istanbul Gibraitor 


Malta Yalta Vigo 


Palermo Odessa Dover 


Inaugural of a President  z. “=. 


Jan. 19-22, 1985 - Reserve ypur space now. 
Call Dick Madsen at 801-272-8093 and request itinerary of your choice 
or write EX World Travel, 4685 So. Highland Dr., S.L.C., UT 84117 


Genoa Heraklion 
tengo Dubrovnik 
Dover Venice 
Santander 

LaRochelle 

Guernsey 

Tilbury 


Original U.S. Gov’t mint 


1893 
“Columbus” 


Silver Half Dollars 


America's First Commemorative Type Coin, 
this vintage silver half dollar was, struck by 
the U.S. Gov't Mint to honor the 400th 
Anniversary of the discovery of America. The 
Columbus bust obverse and the Santa Maria 
flagship reverse never again appeared on any 
other U.S. coinage. As the 500th Anniversary 
of America's discovery approaches, this 
scarce silver coin will undoubtedly become 
increasingly sought-after. 

A total original mintage of only 2.4 million 
make this half dollar literally hundreds of 
Times scarcer than the Morgan silver dollar 
— whose combined mintages totaled 657 
million coins! 

Each is 31mm in diameter, 12.5 grams of 900 
pure silver, and comes with a Certificate of 
Authenticity attesting to its very fine quality. 


@ Douglas S. Schneible, Lite Member 
“var American Numismatic Association No. 1305 
For prompt delivery call toll free 


1-800-451-4463 
(including Sundays) 


International Coins & Currency, Inc. 
11 E. State St, Dept. 57 Box 218 
ontpelier VT 05602 


Please send 1893 Columbus silver half dollars checked: 


1 coin @ $28 10 coins @ $255 SAVE $25 
3 coins @ $84 20 coins @ $485 SAVE $75 
5 coins @ $135 SAVE $5 (Limit 20 coins) 

Also send special presentation boxes @ $2.50 each. 


Postage, Insurance & Handling: add $2.50 per coin ($5 
total on orders of three or more coins). 


otal due: $. 

Check or money order enclosed. 

Please charge full amount to my credit card: 
Expires 1 


1984 © ICC, Inc. 


Full Card No. 
Signature 
Name 
Address 
City State 
Zip Phone ( ). 


YOUR 100% NO RISK GUARANTEE: You may return your 
order for a full refund within 15 days if not completely satisfied. 
me mh ae Ua ee ee N- | 


coU hae SS 
Jefferson Shirt 


A 100% cotton, wooden buttons and dropped 
A shoulder seams, natural color, Period design.| 
4$ XS toXL. Choose cotton homespun or 
@ light weight muslin.$22.95 ppd. 
V)Wholesale orders welcome. Visit my shop 
7" in historic Harpers Ferry ! 

ALICE'S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Specify Men or Women Box-AMRohrersville, Md. 21779 


American History Illustrated 
Subscriber Service 
Information 


O MOVING? Please give six 
weeks notice. If calling, give your 
new address, plus account number 
and old address from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label and new ad- 
dress. 


[] DUPLICATE ISSUES? If call- 
ing, give address and account num- 
ber from both labels. If writing, send 
both labels. 


O OTHER MAIL: We occasionally 
allow other reputable firms to con- 
tact our subscribers if we feel their 
product or service is of value to our 
readers. If you would prefer not to 
receive such mail, just let us know: 


O TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in 
Service, renew as early as possible. 
If calling give expiration date and 
account number from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label. 


O TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first is- 
sue. 


ILLUSTRATED 


: 
3 


One year (10) issues, $18.00, 
outside the U.S., add $5.00. 


For questions regarding your subscription 
CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-435-9610 

In Illinois call 
1-800-892-0753 
AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICE CENTER 


Box 1776 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


American Heart 
Association 


WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


AMERICAN HISTORY COMES ALIVE, REVEALING, 
HUMAN with this great AMERICAN HUMOR. 
The perfect CHRISTMAS GIFT ; 


"better than 100 pills" 
to lift YOUR SPIRITS, 
TEACH AND DELIGHT YOU. 


From BEN FRANKLIN and DAVY CROCKETT thru 
MARK TWAIN, you'll cherish these 250 years of great 
AMERICAN HUMOR. There's a chapter of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S wise-witty stories; another of that most 
American genre, the TALL TALE — “Whoppers” (or just 
plain old lies!); and PIONEER LAUGHTER; then a chapter 
of early JOKES; another of MYTHIC Bre - 
COMIC CREATURES (Illustrated). Soa ao 
Then come the great Civil War 
"phunny phellows,” wise comics who E 
had Americans laughing amidst trag- 
edy, in whomPres. Lincoln found relief A 
because, as Josh Billings said: 
“Lauaghter iz jist az necessary fer E 


Send me copies of Rib-Ticklers 

(softbound) @ $8.95 

[] Send me — copies of Rib-Ticklers 
(deluxe hardbound) @ $15.95 

Add $1.50 postage & handling first book, .50 ea. 

additional. 


helth and happiness as spring water B My check for $ enclosed. 

iz fer a trout? There's much more end- T Charge my O Visa O Mastercharge J 
ing with a superb chapter of early Card # 

BAWDY STORIES. These 405 delightful N Exp. date 
pages will lighten your life and offer E i 

new insight to our American past and E Address 


the great people who created it. E Zip 
If you have MasterCard or Visa MAKE Lincoln-Herndon Press, Inc. 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-354-2600 E Sng | #1 West Old State Capitol 
Illinois residents 1-800-332-7100 M| TO: Springfield, Illinois 62701 
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Buttons 


Continued from page 21 


after rivaled pin-on devices in popu- 
larity until 1900. Political studs 
shaped like flags, shields, and cam- 
paign symbols were made of copper, 
brass, white metal, and porcelain. A 
few studs and badges bearing ferro- 
type portraits continued to be pro- 
duced, but the paper photograph was 
fast replacing them as the most pop- 
ular presidential portrait medium. 
Early paper photographs were of 
poor quality, but they were inexpen- 
sive and simple to make. 

The log cabin returned to politics 
with the 1888 campaign of Republi- 
can candidate Benjamin Harrison, 
former Civil War general and grand- 
son of the country’s ninth president, 
who ran against incumbent president 
Cleveland. The election went to Har- 
rison, whose candidacy was symbol- 
ized by “Grandfather’s Hat.” Many of 
Harrison's campaign pieces played on 
old William Henry Harrison slogans, 
substituting running mate Levi P. 
Morton in the familiar slogan, now 
“Tippecanoe and Morton too.” 

By the late 1880s, the brass cloth- 
ing-type campaign button had 
reached its final decade of popular- 
ity. Buttons declaring allegiance to a 
particular party were common and 
featured early party symbols—a 
crowing rooster for the Democrats 
and a spread eagle for Republicans. 

A new era began when the celluloid 
button was popularized in 1896, 
speeding the demise of clothing-style 
political buttons. This simple device 
consisted of a metal disk covered with 
a paper photograph and a thin piece 
of celluloid plastic. A spring-wire pin 
provided for attachment to the lapel. 
Although a few brass buttons and 
shell badges were issued that year, the 
new and inexpensive celluloid buttons 
were produced in great quantities and 
became widely accepted. By the turn 
of the century the long tradition of 
the brass political button, begun with 
Washington’s inauguration more than 
a hundred years earlier, had ended. x 


David S. Ebersole is curator of Water- 
bury Companies" Button Museum and 
also is manager of engineering for the 
firm. He supervises the engraving and 
manufacture of embossing dies for all of 
the company's new designs and has lec- 
tured at seminars for button collectors. 


Designed in 
co-operation with 
the editors of 


ILLUSTRATED 


Assembly in 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 

April 2 - 7, 1985 

[homas Jefferson made Charlottesville 
he "jewel of Virginia." Now "Mr. 
efferson" himself invites you to Char- 
ottesville, where he'll speak to our 
issembly in "person" — and in cos- 
ume! We'll explore Jefferson's innova- 
ions in furniture and architecture, 
enter rooms at Monticello ordinarily 
not open to the public, call at Ash 
.awn, home of James Monroe, and visit 
reat plantations, colonial taverns, and 
he Capita! in Richmond. You'll see 
spring arrive in the rolling Virginia 
countryside, enjoy fabulous Southern 
neals, and a new understanding of one 
of the greatest of our Founding Fathers. 


COLONIAL SOUTH CRUISE 
April 26 — May 4, 1985 

.ast year’s most popular tour! Sail on 
he Newport Clipper, enjoying the 
ntimacy of a private yacht, from 
3eorgia's Golden Isles to North Caro- 
ina’s Crystal Coast. Join us in beautiful 
savannah, sail the same seas once ruled 
xy Blackbeard the pirate, see historic 
Jeaufort, and St. Simon’s Island, where 
Audubon himself was fascinated by the 
ative wildlife. Visit Charleston, “first 
ady of the South,” and bask in the sun 
it Hilton Head Island. All staterooms 
ave outside views. There's an elegant 
lining room, observation lounge, and 
eakwood decks with ample space for 
unning, promenading, or seeing is- 
ands, bays, rivers, and ports inacces- 
ible to the large cruise ships. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 
CRAFTS AND CUSTOMS 
May 3-19, 1985 


MI the old crafts are alive and well in 
ngland. 


“ome with us to villages where the 
hatcher, potter, the smith, the artists 
nd the woodworkers can still reveal 
heir secrets of their trade. You'll visit 
he Wedgewood Factory, lunch on a 
anal boat! And you'll visit the honey- 
olored villages of the Cotswolds 
/here working in wool is an ancient 
rt. The "lost sunlight of centuries is 
till glimmering upon" these twisting 
ountry lanes. (J.B. Priestley) 


LYFISHING IN ENGLAND 
May 12-20, 1985 


vin us for fly fishing in a land where 
ngling is the most popular of all 
articipation sports: ENGLAND. Ar- 
ive at the peak of the trout season, to 
est yourself against the famous wild 
rown trout of the West Country, and 
ne first sassy spring salmon. You'll stay 


t England's premier fishing hotels . 


/ith permission to fish private waters. 
lip waders, picnic lunches and the 
elp of local instructors will be pro- 
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vided if needed. But, “the more 
anglers the less fun” say the British. So 
we're limited to only 8 couples. Non- 
fishers may go along or ride off in their 
own luxury mini-van with a driver/ 
guide to explore the land of King 
Arthur, Wuthering Heights, and the 
French Lieutenant’s Woman. Come 
cast your line with us in England's 
historic Southwest country. 


A CELEBRATION OF 
ENGLISH GARDENS 
May 13-28, 1985 


England has a magnificent obsession 
— visiting gardens! There are over 
3,000 in England open to the public, 
and what gardens they are! Neatly- 
clipped grassland rolling down to a 
jewel-like lake, water cascades and 
fountains, flower beds accenting the 
whole. You'll lose track of time in the 
Royal Horticultural Society's gardens 
at Wisley, one of the great horticul- 
tural exhibitions in the world. Arrive 
in exhilarating Brighton in time for its 
Arts Festival. See much more in Bath, 
Chester, Hereford and Plymouth that 
you won't be able to stay away from 
England in the Spring. 


ASSEMBLY IN 
SHAKERTOWN 
May 28 — June 2, 1985 


Wake up in 1885! 

You'll love Shakertown. In this flour- 
ishing utopia of an earlier day the 
tradition of mountain craftsmanship is 
still preserved. Your room is filled with 
reproductions of authentic Shaker fur- 
nishings. In Trustees' Hall, you'll dine 
on foods prepared from authentic 
Shaker recipes. You're also invited to 
hear guest speakers share secrets of 
Shaker crafts, and to visit the shops 
where they are recreated today. Near- 
by you'll visit Berea College and the 
Appalachian Museum, dine in the 
handsome Federal home of Confed- 
erate General John Hunt Morgan, and 
enjoy country fare at the region's best 
old inns and taverns. 


FARMS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 
June 3-18, 1985 


Tired of tourist traps? Back to the soil! 
See England and Wales from a fresh 
perspective — farming! Only herecan 
so many different facets of farming be 
seen in so-small a country. You'll stay 
with a host family (carefully screened) 
on a farm in beautiful, scenic Wales. 
Visit the land's premier vineyards. 
Study organic farming in Cambridge, 
cheese-making in Cheddar. Watch 
Britain's wildlife at the side of a 
Countryside Ranger. Enjoy the excite- 
ment at a working sheepdog demon- 
stration. VisitaFalconry Centre, aRare 
Breeds Surviyal Centre, a classic arbo- 
retum, a furniture craft workshop, a 
woolen mill — and lots more! 


DON'T MISS THE BOAT 


Last year, quite a few people “missed the boat" when 
they delayed making reservations on our tours. You see, 
we aren't a large volume, impersonal travel agency — all 
our tours are strictly limited in size, designed for and 
offered exclusively to the people who read HISTORICAL 


TIMES magazines. 


Because of this, we sometimes have to turn people 


away. 


Don't let it happen to you! 


Our 1985 Spring/Summer Travel Book is now off the 
press. Send for your FREE copy. You'll find complete 
details on all 12 fascinating tours we've designed for the 
first 6 months of 1985. Then, for guaranteed accommoda- 
tions, make your reservations early on the tour of your 


choice! 


If not, the Travel Book is still yours to keep, without 
obligation. And we'll automatically send you the next 
Travel Book detailing our Fall/Winter 1985 program. 


LIFE IN OLD ENGLAND 
June 15-30, 1985 


Whether you're a descendant of a 
Scottish clan chief, an English squire, 
or a Welsh miner; a noble duke, or a 
highwayman — or simply an enthusi- 
astic Anglophile — here's a rare op- 
portunity to savor the life in Old 
England. Start with a champagne re- 
ception and dinner with the Marquis 
of Hertford, and a special concert of 
18th century music. You'll hear the 
language of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Walk the medieval campus 
at Cambridge, enter Warwick Castle, 
ride a steam railway in Wales, Cross 
Lake Windermere, see where Vikings 
were quartered 1,000 years ago in 
York. Lastly, there's free time in Lon- 
don to enjoy its pageantry to your 
heart's content. 


IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 
June 30 — July 14, 1985 


Here is everything you could possibly 
want in one tour! Breathtaking beauty 
of landscape, great castles and rich 
farmland, Celtic mysticism, and good 
company. Enjoy a hearty farm breakfast 
after a night in an Irish farmhouse and a 
chance to talk farming. Sample the life 
of Cork, Killarney and Shannon. Shop 
for Waterford Crystal, Arran wool, and 
Belleck porcelain. Then on to Scotland 
to visit a distillery, talk with local 
craftsmen and men of the soil. See 
Inverness and the Great Glen. Follow 
the land of saints, scholars, and sports- 
men to Edinburgh where you'll find 
great buys in bone china and Scottish 
crystal, woolens, and antiques. Once 
you touch the sod of Ireland and 
Scotland, you'll never be the same 
again. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE 
July 20 — August 4, 1985 


Start with a welcome cocktail party and 
then, the excitement of a rousing 


Military Tattoo! Then off to see an 
England most tourists miss: Experimen- 
tal work in orchards and gardens, a visit 
to an English vineyard, a farm, a rose- 
growing nursery, an Alpine and Rock 
Plant Nursery Garden . . . plus demon- 
strations of fishing, shooting, dog han- 
dling, falconry and cooking . . . horse 
trials, sheepdog demonstrations, and 
time at the Royal Lancashire Agricul- 
tural Show. 

Whatever your interest, you'll find this 
tour a most rewarding one! 


GERMAN HERITAGE 
August 17 — 
September 1, 1985 


“If you've never taken the Romantic 
Road in Germany . . . never heard the 
Rhine maidens sing . . . never joined a 
chorus at a Heidelberg student beer 
hall . . . never watched men bet with 
gold chips in a playground for the rich 
in the Black Forest . . . never walked 
the halls of a fairy-tale castle . . . never 
sailed an Alpine lake or kissed a swan 
—this is the tour for you. Come with us 
to explore every romantic corner of 
Germany for the legendary romance of 
a lifetime." 


A BOSTON WEEKEND 
September 4th — 
September 8th, 1985 


Boston is a city rich in history. Within a 
few square miles are the familiar land- 
scapes of Yankee revolutionaries — 
farmers, patriots, and philosophers. 
Here are stone fences that sheltered 
Minute Men, fireplaces that nurtured 
the sparks of freedom, the church 
where clipper captains and their crews 
prayed for fair winds, and a restored 
village where old-fashioned independ- 
ent ways of life will never be forgotten. 
You'll enjoy every minute of this as- . 
sembly as guides and guest speakers 
make an epic era come alive. 


Send for your FREE brochure using attached postage-paid 


card, or call 


1-800-223-8907 


(PA Residents call 1-800-822-2139) 


American Politics 


THREE HATS 
IN THE RING 


Defeated at the 1912 Republican convention, Bull Moose 
candidate Theodore Roosevelt engaged his protégé 
William Howard Taft and Democratic challenger Woodrow Wilson 
in a no-holds-barred battle for the White House. 


by David E. Johnson 


introduced, suffragettes marched on New York 

City's Fifth Avenue, hard liquor was sold at six 
quarts for one dollar, Model T Fords abounded on the 
roads, no personal income tax depleted workers' wages, 
and the national debt stood at just eleven dollars per per- 
son. The year's best-selling novel was Zane Grey's Riders 
of the Purple Sage, and the popular songs were *Moon- 
light Bay,” “Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” and Irving 
Berlin's *When the Midnight Choo Choo Leaves for 
Alabam." Sarah Bernhardt starred in Queen Elizabeth, 
the first feature-length motion picture shown in Amer- 
ica; the Boston Red Sox moved into newly completed 
Fenway Park; the Indian head/buffalo nickel was issued; 
a heart attack was first diagnosed in a living patient; and 
the fourth down was added to football. It was also the 
year the Titanic sank and the year of an unmatched 
presidential campaign that saw incumbent Republican 
President William Howard Taft, ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt, and future Democratic President Woodrow 
Wilson in a three-way battle for the White House. 

In the language of the campaign, the presidential race 
was between a “rat,” “the most cunning and adroit 
demagogue that modern civilization had produced since 
Napoleon III,” and a “long-haired bookworm of a pro- 
fessor.” The most colorful of these three contenders was 
powerful Teddy Roosevelt, who, to the dismay of Sena- 
tor Mark Hanna, had become president upon the assas- 
sination of President William McKinley in 1901. “I told 
William McKinley it was a mistake to nominate that wild 
man at Philadelphia. . . .” said Hanna. “Now look! That 
damned cowboy is President of the United States!" 

T.R. had used the presidency as a “bully pulpit” and 
had lashed out at the trusts and the “malefactors of great 
wealth." His motto was *Speak softly and carry a big 
Stick," and he wielded his big stick freely. As he said of 
the building of the Panama Canal, *I took the Isthmus, 
started the Canal, and then left Congress — not to debate 
the Canal, but to debate me." He was an exciting presi- 
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I: America in 1912 the automobile self-starter was 


dent and one of the few who seemed to relish the job. 
*No President has ever enjoyed himself as much as I 
have enjoyed myself," he said on leaving the office in 
1909. 

Roosevelt had been elected to his second term in 1904, 
the only successful Republican candidate since Lincoln 
who was not a Civil War army officer born in Ohio. But 
on election night after the results were in, T.R. made one 
of his few political mistakes. He said, *The wise custom 
which limits the President to two terms regards the sub- 
stance and not the form, and under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or accept another nomination." 
He later admitted, *I would cut off my hand if I could 
recall that written statement." 

In contrast to T. R., Taft did not enjoy the presidency. 
*[ have come to the conclusion," he once said, *that the 
major work of the President is to increase the gate re- 
ceipts of expositions and fairs and bring tourists to town." 
When Roosevelt decided to make Taft his successor, he 
teased him by saying, *I have clairvoyant powers. I see 
a man standing before me weighing about three hundred 
and fifty pounds. There is something hanging over his 
head... . At one time it looks like the presidency — then 
again it looks like the chief justiceship." *Make it the 
Presidency," cried Mrs. Taft. *Make it the chief justice- 
ship," said Taft. 

At 330 pounds, Taft was the heaviest of all the presi- 
dents, and his weight was the butt of many jokes. A 
Supreme Court justice said that Taft was *the politest man 
alive. I heard that recently he rose in a streetcar and gave 
his seat to three women." Senator Jonathan Dolliver of 
Iowa said, in criticizing Taft's presidency, that he was *a 
large body surrounded by men who knew exactly what 


Preferring politics to big-game hunting, and disillusioned 
with the performance of his hand-picked successor, 
ex-president Theodore Roosevelt (right) simultaneously 
reentered the arena and coined a phrase in 1912: 

“My hat is in the ring," he declared. 
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. A reporter's assessment of the Republican convention: 
‘The only question now is which corpse gets the flowers." 


they wanted." Despite the jokes about him and his reluc- 
tance to be president, Taft was elected in 1908 with T.R.'s 
help. On inaugural day Washington, D.C., experienced 
one of the nastiest blizzards in its history, prompting Taft 
to say to Roosevelt, *I always said it would be a cold day 
when I got to be President of the United States." 

The third candidate of 1912, Woodrow Wilson, had his 
first experience in politics in 1860. *I was," Wilson said, 
*standing at my father's gateway . . . when I was four 
years old, and [heard] someone pass and say that Mr. 
Lincoln was elected and there was to be war." Wilson's 
first love was politics, but he took his doctorate and by 
1890 had settled down to a professor's life at Princeton. 
When he finally decided to take up politics, his rise was 
phenomenal. In September 1910, he had been a college 
president who had never held a public office, and on 
March 4, 1913, he was president of the United States. 


heodore Roosevelt was only fifty years old when 

he turned over the presidency to Taft. He was at the 
height of his popularity and could easily have had the 
third term that he so badly wanted if it had not been for 
his rash promise not to run again? To drown his sorrows 
14 
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Outmaneuvered by Taft at the Republican convention (above), Roosevelt decided to run as a third-party candidate. 


at leaving the office, he plunged into the rough-and- 
tumble life of the outdoors. By 1910, however, he was 
having second thoughts about Taft. Either Roosevelt 
again wanted the office for himself, as his foes suggested, 
or he genuinely thought Taft was a mistake as president. 

Taft was at a loss to understand Roosevelt's increas- 
ing hostility toward him. He had tried to please T.R. in 
everything he did and, indeed, to keep himself in Roose- 
velt’s shadow. “When someone addresses Taft as ‘Mr. 
President,” a wag said, “he instinctively turns around to 
see where Roosevelt is.” Nevertheless, relations between 
the two continued to deteriorate, and finally, upon his 
return from an African big game hunt in 1912, Roosevelt 
announced his candidacy by coining the expression, “My 
hat is in the ring.” He explained that his earlier promise 
not to seek a third term meant no third consecutive 
term. 

At first Taft was genuinely grieved at T.R.’s break with 
him, sorrowfully claiming that Roosevelt had been his 
closest friend. But as Roosevelt continued to attack him 
as disloyal and guilty of “the grossest and most astound- 
ing hypocrisy,” he decided that he had reached his limit. 
“I have been a man of straw long enough,” Taft told the 
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Wilson adopted the strategy of Napoleon: 
“Don’t interfere when your enemy is destroying himself." 


Democrat Woodrow Wilson campaigned vigorously but pretended to take little notice of the Taft-Roosevelt feud. 


New York Times. “Even a rat in a corner will fight!” 

Taft controlled the party machinery, but presidential 
primaries were being held in 1912 for the first time in 
history, and T.R. used them to get delegates. By then Taft 
was resolved to keep Roosevelt from ever becoming presi- 
dent again, and he fought hard in the primaries. But a 
president who had called himself a man of straw and had 
compared himself with a cornered rat could not arouse 
the voters' enthusiasm. This was especially true when he 
had an opponent such as Roosevelt, who kept reminding 
the voters that Taft was not only a rat in a corner but 
a fat, sweating rat in a corner, at that. For good measure, 
T.R. added that Taft was a hypocrite, a promoter of 
fraud, an ingrate who bites the hand that feeds him, and 
a man “with brains of about three guinea-pig power.” 
The results were predictable. Roosevelt won 278 dele- 
gates in the primaries to Taft's 48. 

The nomination, however, was another matter. The 
Republican convention was held in Chicago on June 18, 
but the nomination was decided before the delegates con- 
vened. Taft's supporters dominated the National Com- 
mittee, which ruled on the seating of the delegates. In 
one credentials fight after another the committee ruled 


in favor of Taft. “There is no form of rascality which the 
Taft men have not resorted to," thundered T.R. to the 
press, but it did him no good. When the convention 
opened, Taft had 566 delegates, with only 540 needed for 
nomination, and Roosevelt had 466. 

To counter what he called the steamroller tactics of the 
Taft men — using another term coined in 1912 — Roosevelt 
personally came to the convention. “It is a fight against 
theft — and the thieves will not win," he roared. News- 
papermen asked if he was set for a tough fight. Did he 
welcome it? Was he in shape for it? *I feel fine," T.R. 
said. “I’m feeling like a bull moose!” And thus the name 
of the campaign was determined. 


t the convention, on one vote after another, the 
Taft delegates were seated, while the Bull Moosers 
whistled “Toot, Toot!” and rubbed sandpaper together 
in imitation of the sound of a steamroller. “We stand at 
Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord,” screamed 
Roosevelt. In spite of the stolen delegates, the issue was 
in doubt until the end. Taft’s men said they had a majority 
of forty, and T.R.’s supporters said they had a majority 
of forty. “That means,” explained ex-Senator Chauncey 
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. Roosevelt's speeches resembled those ‘‘Custer might have 
made to his scouts when he saw the Indians coming." 


á i! 


Roosevelt's “Bull Moose" campaign had an a 


Depew, “that there are at least eighty liars in the con- 
vention.” 

Warren G. Harding gave the nominating speech for 
Taft, calling him “the greatest progressive of the age,” 
which must have infuriated Roosevelt. When Harding’s 
speech was over, the voting began. By this time it was 
clear that Taft would win, so T.R. instructed his delegates 
not to participate. The result of the first ballot favored 
Taft with 561 votes (enough to win); Roosevelt received 
107, and 344 delegates were “present and not voting.” The 
verdict pronounced to a reporter was, “The only ques- 
tion now is which corpse gets the flowers.” 

The Democratic convention was held a week later in 
Baltimore, Maryland. A big question was whether Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan would be a candidate. Democratic 
National Committee chairman Norman E. Mack an- 
swered simply, “While life lasts.” 

The two chief contenders, however, were Senator 
Champ Clark of Missouri and Woodrow Wilson, who 
had moved from the groves of academe to the governor- 
ship of New Jersey. Clark was derided as the “patent 
medicine man” because he had signed a testimonial for 
“Electric Bitters,” saying “It seemed that all the organs 
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ir of desperation, for he realized he could beat Taft but not Wilson. 


in my body were out of order, but three bottles of Elec- 
tric Bitters made me all right.” He was also ridiculed for 
the song his followers sang at rallies. The old “houn’ 
dawg” song ended with the chorus: “I doan’ keer if he 
is a houn’, You gotta quit kickin’ my dawg aroun!” 

Wilson, of course, was a long-haired professor with 
no business in politics. Not much more seemed necessary 
to add. 

The New York World “had hoped that it would not be 
necessary to treat Mr. Clark’s candidacy seriously.” As 
ballot after ballot was taken, however, it was decided that 
Mr. Clark was a serious candidate since he led by increas- 
ing margins on every one. On the tenth ballot, thanks 
to ninety votes from New York, Champ, in fact, had a 
majority. Two-thirds of the delegates were necessary for 
nomination, but no candidate who reached a majority 
had ever failed to go on to the nomination. 

At this point Bryan changed his vote from Clark to 
Wilson on the grounds that New York’s vote proved Clark 
was not a progressive. Some said it proved he might win 
before a deadlock could develop to result in Bryan’s nomi- 
nation. This slowed the Clark bandwagon somewhat, but 
it still took thirty-six more ballots to defeat him. Wilson 
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- Taft was pleased with the outcome. He was out of the 
White House, which he hated, and Roosevelt was not in it. 


LE Es HOC 


Reflecting his relief upon leaving politics,a genial Taft accompanied Wilson at the latter’s 1913 inaugural parade. 


was chosen on the forty-sixth ballot. It was predestina- 
tion, said the Presbyterian Wilson. “God ordained that 
I should be the next President of the United States,” he 
said to his astonished party chairman, who had expected 
to get some credit for it himself. 

The convention selected for vice president, Governor 
Thomas R. Marshall of Indiana, whose fame rests on his 
assertion that “what this country needs is a really good 
five-cent cigar.” 


till not willing to accept defeat and leave the politi- 

cal arena, Roosevelt and his group split from the 
Republicans and formed a new third party. The group 
called themselves the Progressive party and held their con- 
vention in August. Roosevelt was nominated, to no one's 
surprise, and in his acceptance speech he declared that 
1912 was the year in which the people had their chance 
to destroy the *rotting husks," otherwise known as the 
Republican and Democratic parties. The Democrats, he 
had said earlier, were *as stupid, bourbon and reactionary 
as ever before." To suggestions that the Progressives com- 
promise with the Republicans to keep out the hated 
Democrats, T.R. replied, “I hold that Mr. Taft stole the 


nomination, and I do not feel like arbitrating with a 
pickpocket as to whether or not he shall keep my watch." 

Author John Allen Gable has called the Bull Moose 
platform “Roosevelt’s Confession of Faith." Amos Pin- 
chot said it contained everything *from the shorter cate- 
chism to how to build a birchbark canoe." The New York 
Times criticized the platform as a socialist document 
and sympathized with Eugene Debs, the candidate of 
still another party (the Socialists) who, after the Progres- 
sive raid, had only *one university professor hereabout" 
still faithful to his cause. 

The issues in the campaign focused on the big trusts 
and the high cost of living. Beef had not been so expen- 
sive in thirty years. At seventeen cents per pound, it was 
difficult for the average worker to buy with wages of two 
dollars per day. The Republicans promised the full din- 
ner pail and the Democrats promised tariff reform and 
new labor laws. Taft campaigned very little, figuring that 
he could not win but that he could keep Roosevelt from 
winning, which was his greatest hope. He was sorry that 
the Democrats would take the election *but the fear of 
Mr. Roosevelt's success made it necessary" to campaign. 

Continued on page 49 
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Artifacts 


A unique collection of Americana documents the long history 
and fascinating origins of 


tion without buttons and ban- 

ners, hats and posters, songs and 
slogans, parades and rallies. In fact, 
American presidential candidates 
have almost always relied on cam- 
paign tools which have evolved along 
with the nation’s changing political 
traditions. 

The ubiquitous button, the item 
perhaps most associated with politi- 
cal Americana, has a heritage that 
spans the entire history of election- 
eering in the United States. A unique 
collection of antique political but- 
tons has been preserved at the Water- 
bury Companies Button Museum in 
Waterbury, Connecticut; in viewing 
it one can trace not only the develop- 
ment of this campaign fixture but can 
also sense the drama of elections long 
past — dark horses and third parties, 
presidential ambitions that were real- 
ized, and others that failed. 

The earliest political buttons were 
functional, fastening men's breeches, 
‘waistcoats, and overcoats. These cop- 
per or brass disks were either cast to 
shape as a single piece, or stamped 


I: is difficult-to imagine an elec- 


The ancestor of the modern cam- 
paign button was utilitarian in na- 
ture. These nineteenth-century 
brass political buttons from the col- 
lection of the Waterbury Com- 
panies Button Museum were actually 
worn as parts of clothing. Items 

of particular interest include an 1829 
"back name"? inaugural button for 
Andrew Jackson (center foreground), 
an 1840 William Henry Harrison 
campaign button featuring a log 
cabin and barrel of cider (center), 
and a particularly well-crafted gilt 
button for Henry Clay's 1844 cam- 
paign (upper center). 1 


Political 
Buttons 


by David S. Ebersole 


out with the desired design and a wire 
button loop attached. 

The first such buttons commemo- 
rated George Washington's inaugura- 
tion as the first American president. 
Some twenty-seven varieties dating 
from Washington's 1789 inaugura- 
tion and first term of office have been 
identified. Typical button designs in- 
clude a *GW" monogram encircled 
by the legend “LONG LIVE THE 
PRESIDENT" and a chain of thir- 
teen links, each containing the abbre- 
viation of one of the original colo- 
nies; and an eagle with rayed sun 
above and the encircling legend 
"MEMORABLE ERA MARCH 
THE FOURTH 1789." 

These designs represented popu- 
lar colonial emblems. The *Colonial 
Circle," for example, symbolizing the 
thirteen united colonies, appeared on 
Continental currency as early as 1776, 
and even on a set of china given to 
Martha Washington. Sun rays illu- 
minating the eagle express the maj- 
esty, strength, and power of an extra- 
ordinary leader. The rising sun also 
alludes to the rising empire of which 
Washington was president. Shortly 
before his inauguration, a toast in 
Washington's honor declared, *May 
the sun rise to him many, many years 
and every year Hail him, like many 
past, The Father of his Country." 
*Long Live the President" suggests 
former colonists’ familiarity with 
terms of royalty and the extent to 
which Washington was deified by his 
countrymen. 

The Revolutionary War hero an- 
swered his nation’s call to the presi- 
dency without benefit of primaries, 
nominating conventions, or cam- 
paigning. No candidates opposed 
him. The newly-created Electoral Col- 
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lege’s sixty-nine members all voted for 
him. 

Washington appeared at his in- 
auguration clad in a brown broad- 
cloth suit adorned with gilt buttons 
bearing spread eagles. The buttons 
were presented to him as an inaugural 
gift by General Henry Knox, first sec- 
retary of war, who had commissioned 
engraver William Rollison to craft 
them. Washington wrote to Knox to 
express his appreciation for the gift, 
and requested six more buttons. 

Between 1796 and 1824, candi- 
dates for president and vice president 
were nominated by congressional 
caucus — secret meetings of senators 
and representatives. Electioneering 
methods underwent little change dur- 
ing this period, and campaigning was 
largely limited to the use of news- 
papers, pamphlets, and oratory. The 
few political buttons produced were 
either commemoratives honoring a 
candidate’s nomination or inaugura- 
tion, or criticizing his leadership. 

The “eagle and glory” button, worn 
as an anti-administration gesture dur- 
ing John Adams’ presidency, bore a - 
Federal-style eagle surmounted by 
clouds and thirteen stars—with the 
eagle facing right rather than left, a 
subtle rebuke. ; 

Medalets — coin-type political disks 
related to buttons—also were first 
produced as commemoratives and 
later as campaign tokens. Manufac- 
tured from various metals, they 
sometimes had a hole near the upper 
rim for suspension from the lapel. 
Medalets began appearing in Amer- 
ica in the late 1790s, and enjoyed a 
long reign as the most popular cam- 
paign pieces until the late nineteenth 
century, when celluloid buttons over- 
took them in popularity. 
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The introduction of the ferrotype process during the 1850s made photographic campaign buttons practical. 


As many as thirty-six images were fixed on a thin iron sheet, and the individual buttons were then cut free. 


he first buttons actually used 

for campaigning were made for 
the election of Andrew Jackson, the 
seventh American president. The 
faces of these small, one-piece brass 
buttons with loop shanks were gen- 
erally plain, though a few featured a 
military-style bust of Jackson on the 
front. A political message or slogan, 
such as *Andrew Jackson, March 4, 
1829," was stamped on the back of 
each. These “back-name” buttons 
were generally abandoned in later 
campaigns, as more elaborate buttons 
with artfully engraved symbols and 
slogans gained favor. 

A hero of the Battle of New 
Orleans in the War of 1812, Jackson 
first ran for the presidency in 1824. 
Although he won more popular votes 
than opponents John Quincy Adams, 
William Crawford, and Henry Clay, 
none gained the necessary electoral 
majority, so the election went to the 
House of Representatives, where 
Jackson was defeated when Clay 
threw his support to Adams. 

Jackson supporters viewed the sub- 
sequent 1828 election as a monumen- 
tal battle, not only between can- 
didates, but between the aristocratic 
ruling class (represented by the 
Adams administration) and the dem- 
ocratic self-government of the *com- 
mon man" (represented by Jackson). 
It was the first election year in which 
the common man could vote directly 
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for presidential electors, and changes 
in suffrage laws in most states in- 
creased the number of voters; appeal- 
ing to the masses became paramount. 
Jackson's campaign workers, called 
*Hurrah Boys," made up slogans and 
political songs, organized parades, 
barbeques, and street rallies, and 
distributed hickory brooms, canes, 
Sticks, ribbons, brass buttons, and 
household gadgets to attract votes. 
Following a campaign noted for 
mudslinging on both sides, Jackson 
won by a landslide. 

The boisterous 1840 presidential 
contest between Whig candidate Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison and Democrat 
Martin Van Buren spawned the great- 
est array of campaign paraphernalia 
for any election up to that time. More 
than fifty pro-Harrison — and con- 
siderably fewer Van Buren—but- 
tons were manufactured. 

The Whig convention selected Har- 
rison, hailed as the hero of the Indian 
battle at Tippecanoe, as a “com- 
promise" candidate, naming John 
Tyler for vice president — hence the 
slogan “Tippecanoe and Tyler too." 
Harrison's managers transformed 
him into a simple log-cabin frontiers- 
man pitted against the New York aris- 
trocrat (Van Buren) living amid the 
splendor and luxuries of the White 
House, playing down Harrison's true 
background as a college graduate, 
army major-general, congressman, 


and senator. Log cabin headquarters, 
log cabin newspapers and pamphlets, 
log cabin sunbonnets, sashes, jew- 
elry, handkerchiefs, teacups and 
plates, Tippecanoe tobacco and shav- 
ing soap, and log cabin badges and 
buttons dominated the campaign. 

Only a few buttons promoted Van 
Buren and the Democratic party with 
its serious slogans such as “Our Prin- 
ciples are Justice and Equality,” and 
“A Uniform and Sound Currency.” 
One rare specimen depicts Justice 
holding scales and a staff, next to 
an eagle clasping a key in its talons 
while perched on a safe — all symbol- 
izing Opposition to a national bank. 

More Americans cast their votes 
than in any previous presidential 
contest, electing Harrison by a land- 
slide. Ironically, the sixty-eight-year- 
old president contracted pneumonia 
while delivering the longest inaugural 
address in history, and died one 
month later. Tyler became the first 
American president by succession. 

A gilt button promoting Henry 
Clay’s third presidential campaign in 
1844 immortalizes the eminent states- 
man whose remarkable political 
career spanned several decades. His 
Democratic opponent that year, 
America’s first “dark horse” candi- 
date was the relatively unknown 
James K. Polk. 

Several Whig party buttons bore 
likenesses of Clay, often showing him 
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clad in a Greek toga and laurel-leaf 
wreath. Engraved with elaborately 
ornamented borders, they resemble 
fine gold pieces. 

In contrast, the Democrats, rankled 
by the deluge of log cabin and hard 
cider campaign motifs used in the 
election of William Henry Harrison, 
put a plank in their party platform 
condemning “factitious symbols" and 
*displays and appeals insulting to the 
judgments and subversive to the in- 
tellect of the people.” Understand- 
ably, few pieces were issued for the 
party that year. 


he presidential election of 1860 

was marked by the unusual num- 
ber of candidates on the ballot (in- 
cluding Stephen A. Douglas, John C. 
Breckinridge, and Abraham Lincoln), 
and by the first widespread use of the 
photographic campaign button. 

As early as 1848 daguerreotype 
photographs had been used for cam- 
paign portraits of Zachary Taylor, 
Millard Fillmore, and Lewis Cass. A 
subsequent photographic develop- 
ment, the ambrotype, was also used 
in several election campaigns. How- 
ever, both of these processes were 
time-consuming, and the number of 
campaign pieces that could be pro- 
duced was limited. 

Mass production of pictorial but- 
tons became possible during the 1850s 
with the introduction of the ferrotype 
process, more commonly referred to 
as the tintype. Its name was derived 
from the thin iron plate which, when 
coated with wet collodian and ex- 
posed, produced a fixed photograph. 
The quality of ferrotypes was un- 
even — whites came out gray and the 
range of contrasts was limited — but 
large numbers of images could easily 
be made by copying a master portrait 
with a multi-lens camera. As many as 
thirty-six ferrotype portraits were pro- 
duced on a single sheet and then cut 
apart. Buttons bearing likenesses of 
both the presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates, side by side, were 
known as jugates. 

The ferrotype portrait was encased 
in a brass rim and backed with a 
shank to form a clothing-type button, 
or backed with a pin-type attachment 
for wearing on the lapel. During the 
1864 and later campaigns, ferrotypes 
were also set in frames embossed with 
elaborate Victorian-style patriotic 


Waterbury —172 Years of Buttons 


Many of the nineteenth-century campaign buttons in the Waterbury Com- 
panies museum collection—focus of the accompanying article-came from 
the firm's own manufacturing facility. Among the oldest continuously- 
operating companies in America, Waterbury has been manufacturing but- 
tons since 1812, when Aaron Benedict began making buttons for U.S. mili- 
tary uniforms. With the brass supply from England cut off during this 
period, Benedict purchased kettles and other domestic utensils for raw mate- 
rials, working in a factory powered by an overshot water wheel. 

During the Civil War the Waterbury Companies provided uniform buttons 
for both the Union and Confederate armies, supplying the Confederacy 
primarily through its British contacts. The firm has been a major supplier 
of military buttons during two world wars, and although its operations are 
diversified today, buttons continue to be a major product. 

The Waterbury Companies Button Museum in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
features political, historical, and uniform buttons of many types, and includes 
a pewter infantry button believed to be made from the firm's first order for 
the U.S. Government in 1812, and commemorative buttons made for George 
Washington's inauguration in 1789. The museum is open by appointment: 
telephone David Ebersole at (203) 756-5551. 


motifs such as spread eagles, scrolls, 
and shields. Known as shell badges, 
these campaign pieces were backed by 
stickpins, clasps, or pinbacks for lapel 
attachment. Other badges were con- 
structed by placing ferrotype portraits 
of the presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates back to back and en- 
casing them in a brass rim with a hole 
for a ribbon, so that they could be 
fastened to a coat lapel. 

The introduction of the presiden- 
tial photographic button provided a 
means of familiarizing the masses 
with the candidate's appearance, 
making it a valuable campaign tool. 
The pictorial button was especially 
important in making Abraham Lin- 
coln known to voters. At least half a 
dozen different poses of him are 
found on campaign artifacts. Ferro- 
types of Lincoln can be dated by 
whether or not he is shown wearing 
a beard: beardless pictures date the 
pieces from the 1860 campaign; those 
retouched to include a beard, or 
photographs picturing Lincoln in full 
beard, date from the 1864 campaign. 

In addition to buttons and badges, 
many varied medalets and tokens 
were issued in support of both Lin- 
coln and his 1864 Democratic oppo- 
nent George B. McClellan. Because of 
a shortage of copper pennies during 
the Civil War, these “Civil War 
tokens" were often accepted by 
businesses as substitutes for official 
currency. 

The use of political ferrotypes in- 
creased during Republican Ulysses S. 


Grant's campaigns against Horatio 
Seymour in 1868 and Horace Greeley 
in 1872. Medal and token makers 
struck many likenesses of the popu- 
lar general and his military triumphs. 
Opponent Seymour's candidacy re- 
ceived a fair amount of attention 
from medal manufacturers because of 
his popularity in New York, where 
many of the engravers were located. 

Grant was victorious in 1868 and 
again in 1872 when his Civil War hero 
image was resurrected by the Repub- 
lican party, boosting the living legend 
back into the White House for a sec- 
ond term. Political pieces from 1868 
were reissued for the re-election cam- 
paign—a common practice during 
second-term campaigns. 

A colorful, influential American 
figure for more than sixty years was 
James Gillespie Blaine, whose career 
was highlighted by his campaign 
against Democrat Grover Cleveland 
in 1884, when the *Plumed Knight" 
finally received the Republican presi- 
dential nomination after two previ- 
ous attempts. A splinter reform group 
bolted the party and eventually en- 
dorsed Cleveland. The ensuing battle, 
fraught with vicious personal attacks 
and counterattacks, paved the way for 
an abundance of buttons and other 
electioneering articles featuring many 
imaginative designs. One brass cloth- 
ing-type button depicted Blaine as an 
armored knight in a plumed helmet. 

A lapel ornament called a stud also 
appeared that year, and studs there- 

Continued on page 10 
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GILBERT 
STUART 


Renegade Portraitist 


The most acclaimed portrait painter of his day, this brilliant 
but flawed artist was the worst enemy of his own success. 


by Paul Rosta 


to earth and did not resemble the portrait painted 
by Gilbert Stuart, the first president would be de- 


I: has been said that if George Washington returned 


nounced as an imposter. For almost two centuries, Stu- 
art's second life portrait has fixed the popular image of 
Washington. But Washington was only the most famous 
of Stuart’s subjects. Presidents and prime ministers, 
generals and merchants, nobles and fashionable people, 
were all captured by his brush. 

Stuart's talent acquainted him with many early Amer- 
ican leaders, including the first six presidents. In Eng- 
land and Ireland, as well as the United States, Stuart was 
hailed as the greatest portrait painter of his time. He 
achieved his greatness in spite of his weaknesses. Self- 
indulgent, vain, and devious, Stuart was the worst enemy 
of his own success. 

Gilbert Charles Stuart was born near Newport, Rhode 
Island, on December 3, 1755. His father, a snuffmaker, 
had emigrated from Scotland several years before, and 
Stuart liked to explain his fondness for snuff by point- 
ing out that he was born in his father's snuff mill. Stu- 
art's friend Benjamin Waterhouse remembered the young 
Gilbert as *a very capable, self-willed boy who, perhaps 
on that account, was indulged in everything, being an 
only son, handsome and forward and habituated at home 
to having his own way in everything." 

Stuart's early attempts at painting prompted the fam- 
ily doctor to introduce the boy to Cosmo Alexander, a 
traveling Scottish painter. Alexander took on the boy as 
an assistant and student, and in 1770 Stuart accompanied 
Alexander on his return to Scotland. At that time, young 
colonial artists could find much better instruction in 
Europe than at home. The journey ended in disaster when 
Alexander died suddenly in August 1772. Far from home, 
without friends or the means to support himself, Stuart 
had to work his way home on a toal ship. Afterward, 


he was always reluctant to talk about the hardships he 
had suffered. 

By late summer of 1775, Stuart had summoned up 
enough confidence to make a trip to England. Benjamin 
Waterhouse had gone ahead of him to study medicine, 
and Stuart counted on his friend to help him find his way 
in London. When he arrived, Stuart learned that 
Waterhouse had already left the city to study in Edin- 
borough. Once again, Stuart found himself alone and 
friendless in a strange land, and he sank into despair. 
Waterhouse's return to London restored his spirits, but 
the uncertainty of the portrait painter's life caused violent 
swings of mood. “With Stuart," Waterhouse recalled, “it 
was either high tide or low tide." 

Waterhouse helped Stuart in many ways, but the 
medical student's greatest favor was to secure the young 
painter an introduction to Benjamin West. Born in Penn- 
sylvania, West had settled in England, where he became 
one of the chief painters to King George III. An in- 
dustrious, kindly Quaker, West offered employment and 
instruction to many young American artists. After several 
cordial meetings with West, Stuart sent a note appealing 
for help. He wrote that he was "destitute of the means 
of acquiring knowledge,” and was “pitching headlong into 
misery." West responded by hiring Stuart as an assistant, 
and then took him on as a student. 


Gilbert Stuart's second life portrait of George Washing- 
ton — probably his most famous painting and the 

most familiar likeness of the first American president — 
reflects both the artist's genius and his duplicity. 
Stuart's failure to complete the 1796 painting was a 
deliberate ruse, enabling him to retain it as a model for 
the many commissions he received for portraits of 
Washington. (Stuart is known to have made more than 
fifty copies of this picture.) 
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From Benjamin West, Stuart learned the artistic 


values 
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of elegance, grace, and idealized beauty. 


The major influence on Gilbert Stuart's development as a portraitist was Benjamin West 
(above), under whom he studied as an apprentice during 1777-1782. Tutor to 
a number of future American painters of note, West had been born in Pennsylvania but spent the 
greater part of his life in London, where he became painter to the King of England 
and president of the Royal Academy. Stuart made this portrait of his mentor during 1780-81. 


From West, Stuart learned the artistic values of ele- 
gance, grace, and idealized beauty. Along with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, and George Romney, 
West shaped the neoclassical style of English art. Stuart 
used neoclassic qualities to suit his own purposes, but his 
paintings betray his debt to the English masters; in 1878 
one of his finest early paintings was mistakenly attributed 
to Gainsborough. 

The unusual setting of this particular portrait (page 25) 
came about because the subject, one William Grant, 
arrived for his sitting on a cold winter day. Grant sug- 
gested that he and Stuart dispense with business and pur- 
sue an activity far better suited to the weather — ice skat- 
ing. So painter and subject took their skates to the river 
and whiled away the hours cutting figures in the ice. This 
outing seems to have given Stuatt the idea of painting 
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Mr. Grant in the pose of an ice skater, arms crossed 
against his chest, one leg raised gracefully as if he had. 
just pushed off the ice. 

The London art world gave this portrait an enthusias- 
tic reception, and Stuart was encouraged enough to leave 
West's workshop and set up his own. Before long Stuart 
had earned the reputation as the best young portrait 
painter in England. In a letter to his grandfather, Benja- 
min Franklin, young Temple Franklin reported that Stu- 
art was “esteemed by West and everyone the first por- 
trait painter now living . . . He is astonishing for 
likenesses. I heard West say ‘that he nails the face to the 
canvas." At times Stuarts depiction of a face approached 
the truth too closely for the pleasure of his clients. In 1782 
a London newspaper reported that a Stuart portrait of 
a Swedish gentleman was “a fine picture and a strong 


Stuart's unusual 
portrait of skater 
William Grant 
created a sensation 
at the Royal 
Academy in 1782, 
assuring the artist of 
future commissions 
and prompting 

him to leave 
Benjamin West’s 
studio. Although 
Stuart later was 
seldom successful 
with full-length 
portraits, in this 
painting he proved 
to be at the 

height of his form. 
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Painter of the first six American presidents...and 
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His patrons included the first six presidents; the 1825-26 likeness of former president 
John Adams (above left), although painted in the twilight of the artist’s life, still reflects his mastery 
of light and character. The portrait of Thomas Jefferson (above right) dates from 1805-07. 


likeness,” but added, “If we are not mistaken, the origi- 
nal would not like to carry the original of himself back 
to Sweden.” 


ne of Stuart’s secrets was that he used a different 

method of painting than did other portraitists of 
the day. Instead of drawing a face and adding color later, 
Stuart applied color directly to the canvas. His percep- 
tion of the way light and color fell on the structure of 
the face allowed him to recreate a person’s appearance. 
Even his flesh tones were remarkably lifelike. As Ben- 
jamin West said, “It’s of no use to steal Stuart's colors. 
If you want to paint as he does you must steal his eyes.” 
Through carelessness or indifference, Stuart often ne- 
glected parts of the portrait other than the face and head. 
One report stated that the artist “made a tolerable likeness 
of a face, but as to the figure, he could not get below 
the fifth button.” 

If Stuart’s talent won him customers, his wit and man- 
ners must have helped him keep them. At work and at 
leisure, Stuart was a favorite among his wealthy and 
aristocratic patrons. While he was painting, he would 
entertain his sitters by chatting with them about their pro- 
fessions or pastimes. With fame and success came self- 
indulgence. Stuart liked to surround himself with the best 
food, drink, clothing, and snuff .*Even the best young 
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portrait painter could not afford to live like his patrons, 
and Stuart soon fell into his lifelong habit of running up 
debts. Family responsibilities did not change Stuart's 
ways. In May 1786, Stuart married pretty eighteen-year- 
old Charlotte Coates, who was twelve years the painter's 
junior. Several months later, Mrs. Stuart gave birth to 
ason. The marriage and the child were not two years old 
when Stuart slipped out of London and headed for Dub- 
lin. Stuart did escape his debts, which supposedly in- 
cluded eighty pounds for snuff alone. But he also aban- 
doned the chance for a career as one of England's great 
artists. 

In Dublin, Stuart became the favorite painter of the 
politicians and the aristocrats. The profits from his work 
enabled him to purchase a farm for his family. He painted 
many fine portraits during his Irish period, and also 
developed a way to hoodwink his customers. At the first 
sitting for a portrait, Stuart would demand half his fee, 
and then fail to finish the work. Even this ruse could not 
keep Stuart out of debt, and he may have spent time in 
debtor's prison. After six years in Ireland, Stuart decided 
to flee his creditors a second time. His best prospects 
seemed to be in his native land, so he and his fam- 
ily quietly departed, arriving in New York in 1793. 

The demands on Stuart's style changed with the set- 
ting. His American customers were often unpretentious 


f their ladies. 
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Pres 


ident-to-be James Madison (above left) posed for Stuart while secretary of state in 1805-07. 
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Stuart also painted several first ladies, including Martha Washington (like its mate, 
Martha's portrait was deliberately left unfinished and was never delivered to the sitter), Abigail Adams, 
Dolley Madison, and Louisa Adams. Dolley's portrait (above right) was painted in 1804. 


people of business who demanded simple realism, not ele- 
gant idealization. *In England," said Stuart, *my efforts 
were compared with those of Van Dyck, Titian, and other 
great painters — here they are compared with the works 
of the Almighty!" Like many other paintings from this 
period of Stuart's career, the portrait of Mrs. Richard 
Yates (page 29) holds the mirror up to nature. Dressed 
in a modest costume, holding needle and thread, Mrs. 
Yates is neither young nor handsome. The skeptical gaze 
she turns on the viewer suggests that she knows much 
about the ways of the world. If the occasion required it, 
Stuart could also rise to the grand style, as he did in his 
monumental portrait of Chief Justice John Jay (page 28). 


he several dozen portraits Stuart completed in New 
York were like a prologue to his most famous as- 
signments—the life portraits of George Washington. 
Early in 1795, Stuart traveled to Philadelphia, then the 
capital city, to paint Washington for the first time. 
Washington was long since a favorite subject of painters. 
Ten years before he sat for Stuart, Washington wrote, 
“J am so hackneyed to the touches of the painter's pencil 
that I am now altogether at their beck, and sit like Pa- 
tience on a monument, whilst they are delineating the lines 
of my face." : 
Irreverent and self-confident thóugh Stuart was, he 


must have been impressed when he first saw Washington’s 
great size and majestic carriage. The painter called on the 
president at his residence on High Street, where the sit- 
tings were held. It is said that Stuart tried to break 
through Washington’s reserve by remarking at the first 
session, “Now, sir, you must let me forget that you are 
General Washington and I am Stuart the painter.” 
Washington’s reply set the tone for all his dealings with 
Stuart: “Mr. Stuart need never feel the need of forget- 
ting who he is, or who General Washington is.” 

Stuart’s encounters with Washington were one of the 
highlights of the painter’s life, and Stuart liked to em- 
broider on the truth about their acquaintance. Still, there 
may be something to Stuart’s story that he had seen an 
outburst of Washington’s temper. One morning, while 
strolling up to the president’s house for a sitting, Stuart 
spied a servant sweeping through an open door. Wash- 
ington then appeared, grabbed the servant, and threw him 
across the room. When the artist presented himself, 
Washington told him that he had been afraid the servant 
would raise a cloud of dust with his broom and spoil 
Stuart’s partially-completed painting. 

This incident, or something like it, may have caused 
Stuart to gossip about the president with General Henry 
Lee, who sat for his portrait soon after Washington. Stu- 
art’s idle words got back to Washington one morning 
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‘It’s of no use to steal Stuart's colors. If you wan 
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Gilbert Stuart’s subjects included most of the leading figures from Federal 
America. This is Chief Justice John Jay, painted in 1794. 


when General Lee came over for breakfast. After com- 
plimenting Washington on the portrait, Lee remarked to 
the president and Mrs. Washington, *Stuart says you have 
a tremendous temper." When Mrs. Washington protested, 
Lee continued, “But stay, my dear lady. He added that 
the President had it under wonderful control." To this 
statement Washington replied, *He is right." 

The portrait of Washington was an immediate success 
and orders for copies flooded in. Stuart had captured 
the subject's grandeur, dignity, and remoteness. There is 
also a hint of Washington's power that caused Stuart to 
remark, *Had he been born in the forests . . . he would 
have been the fiercest man among the savage tribes." 
This first life portrait has been dubbed the *Vaughan," 
after a merchant who took the portrait to England for 
engraving. 

Stuart's chatty and familiar manner left Washington 
reluctant to have anything more to do with him. But Mrs. 
William Bingham, the wife of a close Washington asso- 
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ciate, persuaded the president to sit for another portrait 
in the spring of 1796. Stuart had no more success than 
before in penetrating Washington's exterior, although the 
subject did perk up on a couple of occasions. Washing- 
ton briefly came to life when he looked outside and saw 
a noble horse passing by. Stuart had bored the president 
with talk of politicians and generals, but the passing steed 
led Stuart to discuss horses and farming. Washington 
showed more interest in this than he had in Stuart's dis- 
courses on history and statecraft. And when Stuart's 
young son barged in on a session, the painter was sur- 
prised to see the president take the boy on his knee and 
talk with him. 

In his second life portrait of Washington (page 23), 
Stuart recorded a different man than he had seen just a 
year before. Washington's features were drained of vigor, 
and his jaw was distorted by his notoriously ill-fitting 
false teeth. Whether he was moved by spite or by a pas- 
sion for accuracy, Stuart painted the president as he was. 
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to paint as he does you must steal his eyes." 


Mrs. Richard Yates, wife of a New York importer and businessman, provided Stuart 
with the subject for one of his most incisive portraits, in 1793-94. 


Even an old and tired Washington was an awe-inspiring 
figure, and the second painting was even more popular 
than the first had been. Trying to keep up with the de- 
mand, Stuart dashed off so many copies of his second 
Washington portrait that he referred to them as “hun- 
dred dollar bills." In his haste and carelessness, Stuart 
sometimes distorted Washington's head and expression. 
The artist never finished the original of his second Wash- 
ington, or its companion portrait of Martha Washington. 
Nor did the painter present the paintings to the Wash- 
ingtons. They stayed in his possession, and in 1831 the 
Stuart family sold them to the Boston Atheneum. The 
“Atheneum” portrait is the familiar image that has served 
as the basis for pictures of Washington on postage stamps 
and currency. 

The second Washington portrait was a model for sev- 
eral full-length portraits commissioned by Washington's 
friend William Bingham. The *Bingham" portrait and 
closely similar “Lansdowne” portfait (page 30) show 


Washington as an orator, with his right hand extended 
and his left hand grasping a sword. Because of a mislead- 
ing remark by Stuart years later, it was long thought that 
Stuart had painted these full-length portraits from life. 
In the eighteenth-century fashion, Stuart engaged others 
to pose for Washington’s frame. The head and body in 
the portraits are in the wrong proportion, which shows 
that Washington could not have posed for them even if 
he had been so inclined. 


he Washington portraits strengthened Stuart’s posi- 

tion as the premier American portrait painter. In the 
nation’s capital — first Philadelphia, then Washington — 
Stuart could hardly keep up with the demand for his ser- 
vices. Dolley Madison wrote to a friend: “Stuart is all 
the rage. He is almost worked to death and everyone is 
afraid they will be the last to be finished. He says: ‘The 
ladies come to me and say: Dear Mr. Stuart, I’m afraid 
you must be very tired. You really must rest when my 
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His brush captured the character of a new nation. 


Stuart's famous "Lansdowne" full-length portrait of 
George Washington was painted without benefit 

of the original subject. Referring to one of his life por- 
traits (page 23) for Washington's features, Stuart 

had acquaintances model for the presidents body. 


picture is done." Although his status was secure, Stuart 
regarded the slightest suggestion of criticism as an af- 
front. To a man who complained about Stuart's second 
unsatisfactory attempt to paint his wife, Stuart exclaimed, 
“What damned business is this of a portrait painter. You 
bring him a potato and expect he will paint you a peach!" 

Stuart failed to take full advantage of his fame. Often 
he did not complete commissions or even answer requests 
for his services. As John Quincy Adams said, *Mr. Stuart 
thinks it is the prerogative of genius to disdain the per- 
formance of his engagements." Stuart's carelessness about 
business brought him sorrow. For several years Stuart 
made payments on a farm in Pennsylvania. But he lost 
everything because the owner died before Stuart had 
taken possession, and the painter had neglected to keep 
a record of his payments. 

More often than not, it was duplicity rather than in- 


competence that got Stuart into trouble. A prime example : 


is Stuart's twenty-year deception of Thomas Jefferson. 
In 1800 Jefferson sat for a portrait that he paid for but 
never received. Without Jefferson's knowledge, Stuart 
apparently sold the same portrait a second time to 
somebody else. In 1805 Stuart's fraud put him on the spot. 
James Bowdoin, President Jefferson's new ambassador 
to Spain, commissioned portraits of Jefferson and James 
Madison from Stuart. Since the painter had already sold 
Jefferson's portrait, he no longer had a painting from 
which he could copy the president's image. Stuart had 
to talk Jefferson into granting him another sitting without 
letting him find out about the fate of the first portrait. 
Stuart convinced Jefferson to sit by claiming that he was 
dissatisfied with his first effort and wanted to try again. 
Unaware of Stuart's motives, Jefferson commissioned a 
small, medallion-type portrait and later presented the 
painter with a gold watch. 

Stuart did not send the second life portrait to Jeffer- 
son. Instead, he took it along when he moved to Boston 
in July 1805. Stuart's reputation carried such weight that 
the rumors of Stuart's impending arrival caused artist 
John Trumbull to move to New York. There, Trumbull 
felt he would not need to compete with Stuart. Trumbull 
had guessed correctly about Stuart's popularity. His cus- 
tomers in Boston often waited months before Stuart could 
complete their portraits, or even begin them. 

Although Stuart's reputation remained as high as ever, 
his habits were increasingly erratic. It was said that Stuart 
“loves a cheerful bottle and does no work in the after- 
noons, he is very dilatory in finishing his pictures. . . 
of course he is said to be poor." Stuart's manner at the 
easel had become a parody of its on¢e-charming self. The 
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son of one client wrote with disgust about *Stuart's slov- 
enly apparel, his strong mark of intemperance, his filthy 
mode of taking snuff, and the stories he told of his in- 
timacy with distinguished men." 

Even after Stuart moved to Boston, Thomas Jeffer- 
son did not forget that the painter owed him a portrait. 
In 1818, thirteen years after he had sat for Stuart the sec- 
ond time, Jefferson began to inquire about the paintings. 
Even if he had wished to, Stuart could not have sent Jef- 
ferson his portrait. He had long since defrauded the 
former president a second time by selling the portrait to 
James Madison. Jefferson pressed his case, and Stuart 
glimpsed a way out when he received an order from an 
art dealer named Doggett for portraits of the five 
presidents. Stuart traveled to Bowdoin College in Maine, 
where the life portraits of Jefferson and Madison had 
ended up, and copied the pictures. He made a copy of 
this copy for Doggett. Then he sent the copy he had made 
in Maine to Jefferson. When Jefferson's daughter 
detected the fraud, Stuart explained the fresh paint by 
insisting that he had added a few final touches before 
dispatching the portrait. 


tuart's final years in Boston were marked by poor 

health and poverty. Failing vision and trembling 
hands made it difficult for him to work, but occasion- 
ally his powers returned, with startling results. In 1823 
John Quincy Adams commissioned a portrait of his 
eighty-eight-year-old father, the former president. Appro- 
priately for a subject in the twilight of life, Stuart cast 
dramatic shadows over Adams' figure (page 26). In spite 
of the approach of death, Adams' expression still is full 
of life and curiosity. Less successful was an 1825 portrait 
of Daniel Webster; perhaps Stuart was more sympathetic 
to the much older Adams. Webster privately remarked 
of his portrait “that he should rather see the other side” 
of the canvas. 

Stuart had just three years left to live when he painted 
Webster. After a long and excruciating illness, he died 
on July 9, 1828, at the age of seventy-two. Typically, 
Stuart left behind debts that far outweighed his assets. 
Though he was widely mourned, his family conveniently 
forgot his exact burial place, and did not mark the spot 
with so much as a simple stone. 

History has been somewhat kinder to Stuart, at least 
in its assessment of his great gifts. The trouble Stuart 
brought to his friends, family, and patrons does not 
detract from his achievements. Because of his skill, it is 
less unfortunate that the camera did not yet exist in the 
first years of America. Almost as well as any mechanical 
eye could have done, Stuart's brush captured the character 
of a new nation. x 
Feature writer Paul Rosta is on the staff of the Los Angeles 
Times. He was graduated from Harvard College in 1981. For 
further reading he recommends Charles Merrill Mount's Gil- 
bert Stuart, A Biography (1964). 
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Pages from an American Album 


The Hole Truth 
of John Cleves Symmes 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


he big talk in Congress when it convened in 1823 

was a bit unusual. Everyone was discussing the 
North Pole—specifically, whether or not to send an 
expedition there. Even more curious, it was argued that 
the matter should be referred to either the Foreign Rela- 
tions or Commerce committees, whose relationships to 
the Arctic would seem dubious. 

What was going on? Congress was merely responding 
to a great upsurge of public interest in the hottest scien- 
tific theory of the day. It’s all but forgotten now, yet 
160 years ago there were people all across the country, 
even legislators, who were convinced that the Earth was 
hollow, that the interior was inhabited, that there were 
vast openings at the poles, and that an expedition could 
discover the holes and contact the inhabitants within 
(hence the foreign relations and commerce connection). 

Where did they get such a notion? It all sprang from 
the inventive mind of John Cleves Symmes of Newport, 
Kentucky, who in 1818 had announced to the world his 
“Theory of Concentrick Spheres,” which would hence- 
forth be known as the theory of “Symmes’ Holes.” 

Symmes was born in Sussex County, New Jersey, in 
1780. He was a nephew of the famed pioneer of the same 
name who helped found the city of Cincinnati and de- 
velop the Northwest Territory. Symmes joined the army 
about 1804, fought a duel with a fellow officer in a 
Natchez garrison, and served gallantly in the War of 
1812, being singled out for bravery in the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane. After the war he retired to St. Louis, 
married a war widow with six children (they had four 
more), and began to hatch his singular theory. 

Where he got his idea is a mystery. Though the notion 
of an inhabited hollow Earth had been previously enter- 
tained by the British astronomer Edmund Halley and 
the Swiss mathematician Leonhardt Euler, it is doubt- 
ful that Symmes had access to their works. Nevertheless, 
in 1818 he sent a circular to all of the country’s institu- 
tions of higher learning, announcing that the Earth is 
hollow and “habitable within” and asking for “one hun- 
dred brave companions” to join him on a Siberian ex- 
pedition to search for the northern aperture. He also 
held that the idea.that the polar regions were frigid was 
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“altogether gratuitous.” They were warm, even uncom- 
fortably so. 

Symmes’ theory was based on his idea that, despite 
what physicists maintained, matter, when spinning, will 
not take the shape of a solid sphere, but will become 
a hollow globe, open at the axes. In fact, explained 
Symmes, other hollow spheres will form within the outer 
one, and the Earth is composed of no less than five 
such concentric spheres. The openings are huge, he 
noted. The northern one is four thousand miles across, 
the southern six thousand, and they are one hundred 
miles thick, so that a ship’s captain could sail around 
the vast lip without even realizing it—until, of course, 
he stumbled across the strange country within. 

Symmes traveled around the United States lecturing 
(he apparently was a dull speaker), raising funds, gather- 
ing disciples, and seeking support. In 1818 he moved to 
Newport, where John James Audubon, no less, drew 
his portrait. Under a pseudonym, Symmes published a 
fanciful description of the superior culture within the 
Earth. This book, modestly titled Symzonia, is notable 
as America’s first utopian novel. In 1824 he settled in 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Needless to say, his ideas had detractors. One T.J. 
Matthews lectured in Cincinnati in 1824 and deftly 
showed that the theory of Symmes’ Holes had plenty 
of holes of its own. Not only was the evidence as pre- 
sented by Symmes strained — Saturn's rings are hardly 
proof of concentricity, for example— but it contra- 
dicted Sir Isaac Newton's theories in at least four major 
points. 

Reasoned evidence, however, rarely confutes wishful 
thinking, and Symmes' theory might have lived on; but 
its author did not. After a strenuous lecture tour that 
took him as far as Canada, Symmes' health broke down. 
He returned to his old home in New Jersey and died 
there in May 1829. The furor subsided, and Symmes' 
holes were gradually forgotten. 


John Cleves Symmes was sketched by John James 
Audubon in 1820, at about the time that his amazing 
theory was beginning to attract national attention. 
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All the hullaballoo over Symmes’ theory would be 
no more than a bit of American ephemera were it not 
for the fact that it did have some substantial conse- 
quences. Interest in the polar regions having been stim- 
ulated, Americans mounted at least two ocean expedi- 
tions in the controversy's aftermath. In 1829-30 two 
vessels, the Seraph and the Annawan, completed one 
of the earliest successful explorations of the Antarctic 
Ocean. And in 1828 work began on what later became 
known as the Wilkes expedition, after its leader, navy 
officer Charles Wilkes. It took a decade to get this 
voyage underway, but in four years of exploration it 
sailed around Cape Horn, charted the Antarctic and the 
South seas, and visited the western shores of North 
America. The geographical and biological data which 
the expedition gathered was so massive that it took 
American scientists over thirty years to sort it all out; 
but in so doing, it has been said, they mastered the sci- 
ence of naturalism and became the equals of scientists 
anywhere in the world. 

The other consequence was literary. For years scholars 
were puzzled by the deathbed words of Edgar Allan 
Poe, who raved *Reynolds! Reynolds! Oh, Reynolds!" 
Eventually it was deduced that he was talking about a 
Jeremiah N. Reynolds, who was a disciple of Symmes. 
Reynolds had lectured on Symmes' theory in Baltimore 
in 1837, and it is thought that Edgar's brother Henry 
attended and told Edgar about it. In the Southern 
Literary Messenger Poe reviewed Reynolds' appeal to 
Congress for a polar expedition; he used seven hundred 
words from the appeal in his Arthur Gordon Pym; and 
it is also believed that he read Symzonia. Poe was much 
taken with the idea of a mysterious dreamlike land 
beyond the seas — so much so that it apparently occupied 
his final delirium. Scholars tell us that this obsession 
found its way into works like *Dream-Land" and 
“Ulalume.” 

If that is so, then the strange theories of John Cleves 
Symmes need no further justification. * 


Emmy Award-winning television writer Joseph Gustaitis spe- 
cializes in intellectual and cultural history. 
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Testaments to the Past 


On the Stump 
a 


Conner Prairie 


As elsewhere in America, it’s election time in this Indiana village. 
But Ronald Reagan and Walter Mondale arent on the ballot. 


ike Americans everywhere, 

i Daniel McClure, Doc Camp- 
bell, and Martha Zimmerman 

have been getting an earful of politi- 
cal speeches during recent weeks. Yes 
sir, every time you turn around in the 
small midwestern village where they 
live somebody is stumping for the 
presidential candidates, Martin Van 
Buren and William Henry Harrison. 
, Van Buren? Harrison? Of course, 
for it’s the year 1836— always— in 
this living history village at Conner 
Prairie Pioneer Settlement, twenty 
miles north of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Six days a week this cluster of nine- 
teen log cabins, barns, and simple 
frame buildings springs to life like 
some mid-American Brigadoon. Its 
female residents, with their long 
skirts swinging gracefully from side 
to side and neat white caps on their 
heads, walk down the village lane 
with baskets on their arms, on their 
way to a neighbor's cabin with some 
news, perhaps, or a loaf of still-warm 
wheat bread. 

The air is filled with a soft, bucolic 
patchwork of country sounds: the 
crowing of a rooster; the rhythmic, 
rasp-rasp-rasp of a saw; the clang of 
a blacksmith's hammer. And every- 
where people are talking — about the 
recent wedding of two of the village's 
young people, James Cox and Ada 
Noreen McClure; about the fine job 
Mrs. Zimmerman is doing running 
the Golden Eagle Inn by herself since 
her husband, God rest his soul, 
passed away; about the fancy new 
cast iron wood cookstove at Dr. 
Campbell’s house. : 
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Meanwhile, listening to all this 
engaging nineteenth-century gossip 
and wandering in and out of cabins 
watching the potting, weaving, and 
open hearth cooking are twentieth- 
century tourists. They have stepped 
through the fourth dimension to 
learn, in a three-dimensional way, 
what life must have been like in a tiny 
backwoods settlement just twenty 
years after this region of the Old 
Northwest Territory was carved into 
the State of Indiana. 

From the rear of the large visitors’ 
center at Conner Prairie, paths lead 
off through maple, beech, and hick- 
ory trees to the three separate areas 
that constitute this fifty-five-acre out- 
door museum: the 1836 village, the 
William Conner House, and the Pio- 
neer Adventure Center. 

Prairietown, as the 1836 village is 
called, never actually existed. But if 
a village had emerged on this spot, it 
would have been like what has been 
created here, the outdoor history 
museum’s researchers say. 

The one building still standing at 
Conner Prairie that was present on 
this site in 1836 is the handsome, 
elaborate (by frontier standards) 
Federal-style brick house built by In- 
dian trader, land owner, and politi- 
cian William Conner. It, too, is open 
to the public, as is the third section 
of Conner Prairie, the Pioneer Ad- 
venture Center. In this area visitors, 
particularly children, can participate 
in candle dipping, whittling, and 
other activities of the early 1800s. 


by Nancy Kriplen 


he inscription on a tall stone 

marker at the entrance to the 
Conner Prairie grounds reads: “As 
far as the eye can see, this land was 
owned by William Conner, first set- 
tler of Hamilton county who here 
established a fur trading post... .” 
Though William Conner was a fac- 
tual person, the lively inhabitants of 
the village of Prairietown are all fic- 
tional. Using historical sources (such 
as a demographic analysis of the 1830 
census of Hamilton County), they 
have been carefully created to accu- 
rately represent the kinds of people 
who lived in this part of Indiana in 
that period of America’s development. 

Playing the roles of the village 
people are some fifty full and part- 
time Conner Prairie employees 
(“first-person interpreters” in tech- 
nical museum terms). Many of the in- 
terpreters play more than one role. 
The characters they portray have 
strong, distinct personalities and sur- 
prisingly detailed family histories. 

Take the McClures, for instance. 
There’s Daniel, his second wife Han- 
nah Jane, his daughter Ada Noreen 
(the village’s recent bride), and sons 
Jeremy, Silas, Mark, David, and An- 
drew. They live in a modest white 
frame house with a large vegetable 
garden and weathered picket fence 
draped with blue morning glories. 

In not much more time than it 
takes to chop up a handful of car- 
rots and drop them into the stew she 
is making, Hannah Jane McClure 
brings the visitors standing around 
her work table up to date on what has 
been happening in her life. She was 
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amazed, she tells them, when Daniel 
up and sold their farm, and moved 
his family into this village. *You 
could have bowled me over with a 
feather. I never had no idea of ever 
being a town person," she says. *But 
Mr. McClure always had his heart set 
on being a carpenter fella and that's 
what he's doing now." 

In his carpenter shop out back, 
Daniel, too, chats with visitors as he 
works. And since life in Prairietown 
follows the calendar, some of that 
talk recently has been about the pres- 
idential election. He is supporting 
Martin Van Buren to succeed Andy 
Jackson, because Van Buren is *a 
man of the people, kind of a common 
feller like myself," says McClure. 
* And he's got some experience in the 
job, you know; he's been vice-presi- 
dent. And I just kind of like the ideas 
that Mr. Jackson started, and I think 
he's the one to carry 'em on." 

Van Buren supporters, however, 
seem to be in the minority here- 
abouts. And Mr. McClure, as it turns 
out, is fairly circumspect about being 
too pushy with his political beliefs. 
No speeches from the stump in the 
center of the village for him. “Well, 
see I'm just new in the village and I've 
got to kind of watch for business a 
little bit too, you know. I don't want 


to come out too strong." This doesn't 
keep him from having firm opinions, 
however. “These Whigs have got us 
in an awful lot of trouble here in In- 
diana. They borrowed all that money, 
that $13 million, to do the roads and 
the canals. I ain't seen no canals go- 
ing by here yet, right?" (He looks 
over the top of his glasses and grins 
slyly.) *And anyway," he continues, 
making a point calculated to sound 
familiar to twentieth-century ears, 
“the state only takes in about $50,000 
a year in taxes, so it looks to me like 
somebody's going to have to raise the 
taxes if they're going to pay off a $13 
million loan." 

Among the most outspoken, if not 
to say bombastic, supporters of the 
Whigs and their candidate is the 
village's justice of the peace, G. Ben- 
jamin Johnson. From the broad 
stump across from Mr. Whitaker's 
store, or from the porch of the 
Golden Eagle Inn, he looks down 
into the faces of his fellow villagers 
and modern-day visitors and advises 
them in no uncertain terms to “vote 
for your good friend and my good 
friend, that great pa-tri-ot [his voice 
drapes the word with oratorical red, 
white, and blue bunting] General 
Harrison!” 

William Henry Harrison, Johnson 


reminds his listeners, has strong In- 
diana connections. He was governor 
of the Northwest Territory and leader 
of the victorious troops at the battle 
of Tippecanoe, fought against the In- 
dians just sixty miles north of here. 

And though some of the serious 
issues of the campaign (like Jackson’s 
heavy use of the veto and controver- 
sial disbanding of the national bank- 
ing system) get touched upon, it is the 
more colorful issues that put true fire 
into Johnson’s voice. “King Andy,” 
he tells the crowd, has hand-picked 
his successor and declared him the 
heir apparent. “HEIR APPARENT!” 
He bellows out the phrase again in 
mock disbelief. “Why that’s mon- 
archy. Some of your fathers and 
grandfathers fought in the revolu- 
tionary war to get rid of monarchy.” 

Interestingly enough, George 
Hoffman, the interpreter who plays 
Johnson, is actually a judge in the 
Indiana Court of Appeals. And be- 
cause the justice of the peace also 
usually conducts the village wedding, 
this makes the ceremony closer to the 
truth than visitors realize; if the 
couple had a valid license they would 
be legally married by the time G. 
Benjamin Johnson finishes the cere- 
mony in the McClures’ side yard or 
on the inn’s front porch. 
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Conner Prairie is a place where the present gently touche: 


Woe of course, are not 
voting in 1836, though that 
does not seem to bother the ladies of 
Prairietown. “I don’t like politics,” 
says Kate Bend, one of the village 
women. “It makes my head go round 
and round." “It’s just something 
women don't have to think about," 
agrees Mrs. Patterson, the miller's 
wife. *We've got enough to do with- 
out that." 

And it's this sort of information — 
for instance, not just the fact that 
women could not vote, but how they 
felt about that fact—that Conner 
Prairie, with its emphasis on social : 
culture, is trying to convey to visitors. 

Several reasons make this emphasis 
on everyday life and attitudes pos- 
sible, explains director of education 
Greg Jackson. This outdoor history 
museum is not tied to any specific his- 
torical event. A large amount of 
research material has been gathered 
through the years to document and 
provide the background for a social 
history interpretation. 

Also, interpreters are not totally in- 
volved in what Jackson calls “proc- 
ess-oriented things," though they may 
briefly mention the coverlets they are 
weaving or the chair spindles they are 
making. “They don't have to explain 
how to spin or how to weave. The 
Pioneer Adventure Center takes care 
of that," Jackson says. *They can talk 
about what's going on in their daily 
lives. When you visit someone, even 
today,” he points out, “they don't 
take you into the living room and say, 
‘This is my sofa,’ unless it's a brand 
shiny new sofa and then they might 
do that. . . . They talk about other 
things. They talk about politics." Or 
as one interpreter has said, “The real 
interpretation of a quilting bee is the 
talk around the frame, not what you 
are doing on the frame." 

The newest addition to the village, 
the Golden Eagle Inn, has provided 
a way to bring an even greater range 
of ideas and attitudes into the village. 
Travelers, such as land speculator and 
grain merchant Lyman Biddlecomb, 
can bring their more cosmopolitan 
experiences and opinions on stage. 
Mrs. Biddlecomb, for instance, who 
has joined her husband this time for 
the trip west from Maryland, is 
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the past—and where every year is the year 1836. 


sharply critical not only of the stump- 
filled roads in this part of the coun- 
try but also of that highly touted new 
form of transportation, railroads. 
The railway, she says huffily, might 
be satisfactory for shipping merchan- 
dise and animals, *but for people I 
don't think it will succeed." 

Back in the Golden Eagle's kitchen, 
the innkeeper, Mrs. Zimmerman, 
puts finishing touches on the water- 
cress salad, beans, and biscuits she is 
preparing for the noon meal. Gray 
curls peep out from under her cap, 
and her pleasant round face is flushed 
from working near the fire. Mrs. 
Zimmerman is the product of a three- 
inch loose-leaf notebook, the *post" 
book of information about inns of 
this era and the people who might 
have run them and patronized them. 

The information in the book was 
distilled by Conner Prairie's senior 
historian, David Vanderstel, from the 
findings of a research historian hired 
(with a National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant) to locate source 
material about nineteenth-century 
midwestern inns. Almost like an his- 
torical novelist, Vanderstel conjured 
up the Zimmermans. They have a 
Pennsylvania German background, 
explains Vanderstel, which accurately 
reflects the true demographics of 
Hamilton County in the 1830s. The 
museum’s education department and 
the interpreters themselves put the 
finishing touches on the portrayals of 
Mrs. Zimmerman and her children. 

The two story building that is now 
the inn was actually built in the 1830s, 
but as a house. It was moved to the 
grounds from a nearby town. 

The great diversity of Prairietown’s 
residents is one of the major surprises 
to visitors, says Conner Prairie direc- 
tor Polly Jontz. These, the first gen- 
eration of Hoosiers, came from a 
variety of cultural and religious back- 
grounds and a variety of locations 
“back east.” 

At no time is this any more evident 
than during the settlement’s special 
candlelight Christmas season tours. 
The 1836 calendar is skewed just a 
bit for these three weeks of special 
evening tours, for every evening is 
treated as the night before Christmas. 


(The museum suspends its regular p 
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Here each season brings its own activities—from planting to 


daytime tours for the winter months, 
this year beginning on November 25.) 

As they walk from cabin to cabin 
along the lantern-lit lane (sometimes 
through a light dusting of early sea- 
son snow), visitors learn that Christ- 
mas in this part of the country in 1836 
is a far cry from the tinsel-trimmed, 
Dickensian holiday we often think 
of as an “old-fashioned Christmas.” 
For some families in Prairietown, 
Christmas is just another work day. 
Alex Fenton, the weaver, who lives 
around the corner from Dr. Camp- 
bell, even calls it a heathen celebra- 
tion, what with all that drinking and 
rowdy carrying on. 

Ben Curtis, the blacksmith, and his 
wife read a Christmas poem to their 
children. At Dr. and Mrs. Campbell’s 
there are some seasonal decorations 
and elaborate food, as was common 
in their former hometown, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky (“The Athens of the 
Midwest,” Mrs. Campbell says wist- 
fully). Mrs. Zimmerman's back- 
ground puts a Pennsylvania German 
twist on the observance at the Golden 
Eagle Inn. 


he year 1836 was chosen as a 

time frame for the village for 
several reasons. It was a time of tran- 
sition, of relative prosperity, prog- 
ress, and promise for the young state 
of Indiana. A well-known president, 
Andrew Jackson, was in office in 
Washington, D.C., which gives visi- 
tors a way to mentally pigeonhole the 
year, even if they know very little 
about it specifically (as is usually the 
case), and the national election sup- 
plies a reason for political discus- 
sions. It was also the last year when 
William Conner and his wife lived in 
the nearby big brick house, for in 
1837 they moved to Noblesville four 
miles away, a town which Conner 
was helping to develop. 

In the 1930s Eli Lilly, an enthusi- 
astic student and patron of Indiana 
history and archeology, acquired the 
Conner house and surrounding lands. 
Eventually Lilly grandson of the 
pharmaceutical company founder, 
gave the facility and a supporting en- 
dowment to Earlham College, a small 
Quaker school in Richmond, In- 
diana, which now operates the settle- 
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Visiting Conner Prairie 


The regular season at Conner Prairie Pioneer Settlement runs from April 
through the end of November (November 25 this year). During April and 
November the museum is open Wednesday through Saturday, 10-5; Sunday 
12-5. From May through October it is also open on Tuesday. Admission is 
$4.75 for adults and $2.50 for ages six through twelve (under six free). 

Allow a minimum of two hours to visit all areas. Wear comfortable shoes 
and warm clothing at this time of year — most buildings have only fireplace 
heat. If you wish to bone up ahead of time, try Edward Pessen's Jacksonian 
America or R.C. Buley's The Old Northwest from 1815-1840. 

This year Christmas candlelight tours will run from November 30 through 
December 23, Wednesday through Sunday, beginning at about 5:30 P.M. 
Reservations are required. Admission is $5 for adults, $2.50 for ages six 
through twelve, or $15 for a family of two adults and children under eighteen. 

Conner Prairie Pioneer Settlement is located six miles north of Interstate 
465 (exit 35) on the northeast side of Indianapolis, four miles south of 
Noblesville. For more information, contact the museum at 13400 Allisonville 
Road, Noblesville IN 46060 (317-773-3633). 


ment through an autonomous mu- 
seum program. When Lilly died, 
more endowment funds came to the 
facility, so that today income from 
the endowment supplies about forty 
percent of Conner Prairie's annual 
budget of $1.6 million. 

In 1964, when Conner Prairie first 
opened to the public, displays and re- 
stored buildings (some moved here 
from other sites) covered many 
periods in Indiana history. By late 
1976 many of the buildings had been 
grouped into a fictional village and 
the focus had been narrowed to 
1836—even at the Conner house, 
where there were also costumed, first- 
person interpreters. (No one actually 
played the role of Mr. or Mrs. Con- 
ner or their children. They were 
always “away visiting.") 

Today, however, the guides who 
take visitors through the gracious 
dining room, the robin's-egg-blue 
parlor, or the upstairs rooms wear 
mainly contemporary clothes and do 
no role playing. This way, explains 
director Jontz, more of William Con- 
ner's complete life can be explained, 
a life, says Jontz, which is symbolic 
of “the change of this area from an 
Indian territory to a state and a white 
settlement." 

William Conner spent much of his 
early life with the Indians, living with 
them and serving as an Indian agent, 
trader, scout, and interpreter. His 
first wife was Mekinges, the daughter 
of a Delaware chief. With their six 


children they lived in a cabin near 
the banks of White River, a mile or 
so from where the present Conner 
house stands. In 1817 the Treaty of St. 
Marys sent all of the Delawares out 
of Indiana, to west of the Mississippi 
River; Mekinges and her children 
went with them. 

Shortly afterward, Conner married 
a young white woman, and it was for 
her that he built, in 1823, the large 
house with walls of solid brick. It still 
stands on a bluff looking out over 
acres of rich prairie that stretch to a 
line of trees on the horizon, marking 
the distant river. This marriage pro- 
duced ten more children. Conner 
served three terms in the Indiana 
legislature and died in 1855 at the age 
of about eighty. 

Releasing the Conner House as 
well as the Pioneer Adventure Cen- 
ter from the confines of strict 1836 in- 
terpretation has also broadened the 
special events that Conner Prairie can 
put on, says Jontz. A quilt show, for 
instance, was able to include contem- 
porary quilts and show changes in 
taste and technique through the 
years. *It gives us an opportunity to 
do activities that relate to first genera- 
tion Indiana settlers but would not 
have happened then," she explains. 


nnual attendance at Conner 
Prairie is currently about 
150,000, with approximately twenty- 
eight percent being children on school 
tours. Several special events, includ- 


arvest; from simple summer pleasures to Christmas holidavs. 


ing the Symphony on the Prairie 
(Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra's 
annual summer series of outdoor 
concerts) also bring visitors to the 
grounds. Last winter a series of 
Hearthside Suppers were offered at 
the Conner House, at which small 
groups of twelve people received an 
evening of instruction in open hearth 
cooking and then dined on the 
results. Even at $25 per person, the 
dinners were wildly successful: a 
waiting list of 1,000 already exists for 
the dinners to be held six nights a 
week next February and March. 

The Hearthside Suppers are one of 
the few activities in which food 
cooked at the many open hearths in 
the village or in the Conner House 
can be enjoyed by the visitors. The 
rest of the time the steaming soups, 
the fresh apple pie, and the aromatic 
gingerbread are only for the inter- 
preters. (A small restaurant is located 
in the visitors’ center.) 

There are several things that direc- 
tor Polly Jontz hopes visitors will 
take away from a visit to Conner 
Prairie. “I want them to see the full 
spectrum that we show of everyday 
life.” This outdoor museum tries, she 
says, “to impart information about 
early Indiana in a pleasurable way so 
people will not be afraid of history.” 
And the learning experience, she 
hopes, will continue. “I would like to 
arouse their interest in our heritage 
so that they will want to know more; 
I would like for them to enjoy it.” 

The desire to learn more—if not 

about Indiana’s early stump-filled 
roads, at least about those fascinat- 
ing folk who live in Prairietown — has 
been successfully implanted in at least 
one young visitor. “But we can’t go 
yet,” she wailed to her mother after 
spending almost all afternoon im- 
mersed in the year 1836. “I promised 
Mrs. Fenton I’d come back to her 
cabin — she's expecting me. There's a 
lot more good stuff she's going to 
tell me about what's going on in the 
village.” * 
A native of Indianapolis, Nancy Kriplen 
has written several books featuring her 
hometown, including Keep an Eye on 
That Mummy, a history of the Indianap- 
olis Children's Museum, which was pub- 
lished last year. 
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Battles Lost & Won 


THE NIGHT OF THE 


ROPER 


by Homer H. Hickam, Jr. 


Destroyer and U-boat meet off the coast of North Carolina 
during the tense early days of World War II 


In January 1942, the U-boats of Nazi Germany arrived 
off American shores and began to attack shipping with 
spectacular success. Soon, dozens of torpedoed commer- 
cial vessels filled with vital strategic materiel littered the 
Atlantic continental shelf. A grim battle erupted between 
the unterseeboots and an unprepared United States Navy 
and Coast Guard. Something had to be done or the 
United States was going to be knocked out of the war. 
The navy's initial response was to release several old 
World War I-era destroyers to patrol alone up and down 
the coast. One of these, the USS Jacob Jones (DD-130), 
was almost immediately torpedoed and sunk, losing most 
of her crew. In early March a sister ship, the USS Roper 
(DD-147), was ordered to replace the “Jakie” and was 
assigned to patrol south of Chesapeake Bay, past Cape 
Hatteras to Cape Fear. It was an area already called the 
Graveyard of the Atlantic because of its sudden, furious 
storms and shifting shoals, but the U-boats were busily 


giving it yet another title— Torpedo Junction.” The: 
Roper confidently steamed into the Graveyard, but soon 
found herself in a chaotic, desperate situation. Columns 
of smoke, floating bodies, thick layers of oil, and all 
manner of flotsam marked the U-boat successes. The 
Roper’s captain, Lieutenant Commander Hamilton 
Howe, zigzagged his vessel through the area with no suc- 
cess, except in rescuing survivors of the torpedoed 
passenger ship City of New York. He soon began to 
understand that the Roper was as much hunted as hunter. 
The U-boats seemed invulnerable. One of them, the U-85, 
arrived off the U.S. coast on April 9 and quickly tor- 
pedoed a small steamer, then headed toward Cape Hat- 
teras, where the hunting was supposed to be best. The 
Roper, whose crew was exhausted from constant alert, 
continued her endless search. A night in mid-April found 
both the Roper and the U-85 at sea and closing, com- 
pletely unaware of each other. A 
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patched once more, wearily stood out of Norfolk 

for another patrol. There had been rumors among 
the crew that the Roper would go north, perhaps to con- 
voy duty, but that rumor, more of an unexpressed hope, 
was soon dashed as the destroyer turned south. During 
the Roper's ten days in port, the Lancing, Kolskegg, San 
Delfino, Atlas, Tamaulipus, and Tennessee, all tankers, 
had been sunk in the Graveyard. By 9:10 p.m. the Roper 
had cleared False Cape buoy and was zigzagging. The 
night was clear with virtually no wind. At 10:38 the sound- 
man noted a contact. Howe veered the Roper but did not 
sound general quarters. He wanted to give his men as 
much rest as possible. He ordered one depth charge 
dropped and then resumed the base course. After assur- 
ing himself that everything was in order, Howe looked 
around the bridge and decided it was a good time to turn 
in. He was exhausted, and Ensign Kenneth Tebo was the 
officer of the deck. Howe trusted Tebo. Everyone trusted 
Tebo. The ship's first lieutenant, Tebo had graduated 
from the Naval Academy only fourteen months earlier, 
but his service aboard the Roper had been outstanding 
from the beginning. His attention to detail and personal 
integrity were his greatest assets. Howe thought that Tebo 
had a promising future in the navy, if he was fortunate 
enough to survive the war. After seeing his commander 
off the bridge, Tebo stared through the bridge windows 
into the black night. Ahead lay a void with only an occa- 
sional wisp of phosphorescence spewing over the bow to 
mark forward progress. The old ship droned along on 
a base course of 180 degrees — due south — with her lights 
blacked out, knifing through a flat sea. 

At six minutes after midnight Ensign Mouquin saw a 
peculiar blip on his radar screen. The object seemed to 
be unusually dense, as if it were just a solid chunk of iron. 
At the same time, the soundman, known as *Professor" 
Black, heard the distant noise of rapidly turning pro- 
pellers. Because the sonar/radar shack was just behind 
the bridge, Mouquin had only to call out to Tebo. He 
had something unusual, Mouquin told the deck officer, 
possibly a small craft of some sort but different than 
anything he had ever seen. Whatever it was, it was no 
more than 2,700 yards ahead. Black seconded Mouquin's 
report. Something was definitely out there. Tebo ac- 
knowledged and ordered the captain informed. Quarter- 
master George Hamilton immediately called Howe and 
advised him of the situation. 

Howe had been asleep. He heard the quartermaster's 
words but was slow to understand their meaning. *What 
is our course?" he asked, and then, “What time is it?” 
The quartermaster answered Howe's questions and told 
him that Tebo wanted to investigate. At first Howe was 
reluctant. Even in his groggy state he was certain that the 
Roper was following either a Coast Guard vessel or a 
powerboat out of North Carolina on a salvage or fishing 
run. To follow it would mean going off the planned 


I: was late afternoon on April 13 when the Roper, 


Zigzagged course and delaying the patrol schedule. 
Hamilton reported, however, that Tebo thought the craft 
might be a U-boat. *Very well," Howe finally rumbled, 
still dubious. *Permission granted." He wearily sat up, 
still in his uniform. He had made a habit of sleeping in 
it on the Roper. Slowly, he rose to make his way to the 
bridge. 

Ensign Tebo did not wait for his captain. He had the 
permission he needed and wasted no time in using it. He 
turned the Roper's bow toward whatever it was that was 
out there. Tebo was not a man who ordinarily acted on 
hunches. He was an engineer, thoughtful and analytical 
in demeanor. After all the disappointments, his analysis 
of the situation should have brought him to the same con- 
clusion Howe had reached. There was no U-boat out 
there, and certainly not one that would allow the Roper 
to catch it. Still, for this one time, Tebo was going on 
more than logic. It was in his gut; he could not explain 
it. It was a U-boat. He was certain of it! 

The sea was calm. When the Roper pulled within 2,100 
yards of the object ahead, a phosphorescent wake could 
be seen. Tebo, aware that German U-boats had stern 
torpedo tubes, ordered the Roper to starboard of the 
wake and then increased the destroyer's speed to twenty 
knots. He knew the Roper could not go much faster 
without losing her sonar capability. Still, the Roper was 
gradually overhauling the craft ahead. Executive Officer 
W.W. "Bill" Vanous quickly appeared on deck. The 
youthful officers respected Vanous. They admired him 
for his judgment and his ability to remain calm under 
pressure. At least one of them later recalled that he was 
prepared to “follow Vanous into hell” if that was where 
he led. Vanous had sensed a slight change in the Roper's 
routine while in his cabin. Perhaps it was the cessation 
of the usual careful zigzagging, or perhaps it was just the 
intuition of an experienced officer. Whatever it was, 
Vanous appeared on the bridge at a critical moment, took 
stock of the situation, and advised Tebo to keep pursu- 
ing the contact. Vanous thought the young ensign just 
might be right. Whatever was out there was definitely 
acting suspiciously. Commanders Norton and Howe 
arrived soon afterward. Howe told Tebo to keep the 
con. He still believed that some sort of coastal vessel 
was ahead, but he decided to allow Tebo to continue the 
chase for the experience. He planned to allow the pur- 
suit for only a few more minutes, however, before order- 
ing it broken off so that the Roper could continue south 
on schedule. Norton watched for a few moments, then 
impatiently went outside and climbed up on the flying 
bridge for a better view. 

The wake ahead turned sharply to port and then to star- 
board. Whatever was out there had discovered the 
destroyer on its tail and was trying to lose it. The sound- 
man, Black, yelled out that he had a good sonar con- 
tact. The craft ahead was not a shallow-draft vessel. To 
Tebo, that ruled out at least the North Carolina salvag- 
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ers, and probably the Coast Guard as well. He calmly 
kept the Roper on track while Vanous went up on the 
flying bridge with Norton to get a better look. Standing 
behind Tebo, Lieutenant Commander Howe weighed the 
evidence and tried to decide what to do. He did not want 
to order general quarters. The men were exhausted. It 
was beginning to look as if Tebo might be right, but it 
could still be another false alarm. And he did not want 
to accidentally fire on one of his own ships. Interpreting 
sonar echoes was more of an art than a science. It could 
still be an American vessel out there. It could be so many 
things... but a U-boat? How could it be a U-boat after 
all these weeks of failure? U-boats hid beneath the sea, 
striking out in secret and then disappearing without a 
trace. This thing, whatever it was, was out in the open. 
A U-boat? It just could not be! 


Attack 


A shout from the lookout on the port side interrupted 
Howe's thoughts. Torpedo! It came from ahead and siz- 
zled past the destroyer's bow before being swallowed 
in the darkness. Howe, all of his doubts now erased, 
immediately ordered general quarters, with orders to 
prepare the machine guns, the 3-inch guns, the torpe- 
does, and the depth charge batteries for action. Blearily, 
the Roper's men climbed out of their bunks and stag- 
gered up on deck to find the destroyer surging forward, 
her sharp bow slashing through the waves, sheets of 
phosphorescence flashing astern. 

The chase continued for ten more minutes, and Tebo, 
still at the con, constantly kept the Roper to one side of 
the wake. Vanous ordered the 24-inch searchlight 
switched on and then climbed up the mainmast for a bet- 
ter view from the searchlight platform. The powerful 
beam of light swept up the churnifg wake until — there! 
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This 3-inch gun, here being fired during exercises, 

was the one manned by Boatswain's Mate Harry Heyman 
and his crew during the Roper's encounter with 

the U-85. It was the only 3-incher that did not jam. 


—turning sharply to starboard three hundred yards 
ahead, a German U-boat could be seen on the surface, 
its conning tower and deck gun clearly illuminated. 
Vanous started calling directions to Tebo. Howe's first 
thought was to get on the radio to alert the navy and 
perhaps get help. He knew a B-18 bomber, codenamed 
“Apple,” was patrolling the coast. “Jesse to Apple,” he 
called. *Jesse to Apple." Only static answered him. 
Tebo ordered the Roper hard to starboard after the 
fleeing submarine. The U-boat, however, had a much 
sharper turning radius than the destroyer and was com- 
ing around quicker. Tebo was not certain if the U-boat 
was running or turning to fight, but either way he was 
going to catch it. Commander Norton ordered the search- 
light turned off. He thought it made the Roper too much 
of a target. One U-boat might be out there in the light, 
but a second might just be waiting to spring a trap. The 
torpedo officer, Lieutenant Winfield DeLong, on his way 
to the torpedoes, appeared and advised Tebo to ram the 
U-boat. Tebo kept his course while Vanous yelled at the 
gunners to fire. If he heard Norton's order to turn off 
the searchlight, he chose not to follow it, playing the light 
across the U-boat deck, which was now only two hun- 
dred yards to starboard and coming around fast. 
Suddenly, several U-boat crewmen scrambled out of 
the conning tower and raced toward the 88-millimeter 
deck gun. The U-boat was turning to fight with a gun 
powerful enough to sink the Roper. Still, the destroyer's 
men did not fire, even though Commander Norton had 
climbed up onto the flying bridge and was yelling for the 
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guns to cut loose. Both the .50-caliber machine guns and 
the 3-inch guns had inexplicably jammed. Chief Jack 
Wright, at his duty station near the bridge, could no 
longer stand it. Cursing, he shoved a gunner out of his 
seat, jacked back the handle on a .50-caliber, and cleared 
it. Instantly the gun spat, and Wright swiveled it around, 
sending a line of tracers and bullets slashing across the 
U-boat deck, cutting the gun crew down. He kept up his 
fire, the heavy slugs banging into the side of the sub- 
marine as it continued to turn. Tebo kept the Roper turn- 
ing with it. Soon, the U-boat had come around 180 
degrees, its starboard side toward the Roper. Amidst a 
hail of .50-caliber fire, one man and then another climbed 
out of the con and jumped into the sea. Was the U-boat 
giving up? Not yet. Men were still trying to man the 88- 
millimeter deck gun. Only Wright's bullets kept them at 
bay behind the conning tower. There was not, however, 
another .50-caliber gun on the Roper firing. The men 
stood behind their silent weapons as if frozen in place. 

The U-boat completed its turn, its port side facing the 
Roper, and then slowed and stopped, the sea streaming 
across its deck. Besides Chief Wright, only Harry Hey- 
man, captain of a 3-inch gun and the man who had trans- 
lated for Mrs. Mohorovicic, was ready to take advantage 
of the situation. All the other 3-inchers were inopera- 
tive, their excited crews having pulled the triggers before 
loading the shells, thus tripping the solenoids and re- 
sulting in an apparent jam or dud round. 

With Vanous calling down directions and Norton im- 
ploring more of the guns to fire, Tebo slowed the Roper 
to keep from losing the U-boat in the dark. Harry 
Heyman and his crew now had their chance. The quar- 
termaster called over the telephone lines to find out if 
any of the 3-inch guns were ready. When Heyman's turn 
came, he alone called out “Ready, sit!" and then calmly 


Lieutenant (junior grade) Winfield DeLong, torpedo 
officer of the Roper, tests a rifle from the deck of 

the destroyer. On the night of the battle with the U-85, 
DeLong tried to get his torpedoes aimed and fired 
before the U-boat sank but did not have enough time. 
His view from the deck included the sight of a 
German crewman desperately clawing at the side of the 
Roper as it swept by. For a moment, eye contact 

was made between the two men, the German screaming 
for help. There was nothing DeLong could do. 


ordered his men to load. Six men were on the gun crew: 
Heyman, a sight-setter, a pointer, and three loaders. Of 
the loaders, the third one had the duty of removing a shell 
from the magazine rack, the second of passing it on, and 
the first of slinging it into the gun as Heyman opened 
the breach. But now, when Heyman gave his command, 
the third loader froze. Behind the gun, a number of 
“snipes,” Mouquin’s “black gang" of machinists and 
boilermen, were watching the action from atop the gal- 
ley. One of them, Machinist’s Mate Frank Bokovich, saw 
the problem, raced over, grabbed a shell, and passed it 
on. Heyman slammed the breach closed and ordered the 
gun aimed. A moment later, Heyman yelled “Fire!” and 
the 3-inch gun spat an armored piercing shell at the U- 
boat. The “snipes” cheered when a flash of light and 
shrapnel spinning away into the darkness indicated a hit 
on the conning tower. Heyman quickly loaded again— 
the third loader now back in action. As the men continued 
to cheer, the gun crew fired again and then again. 

In the meantime Lieutenant DeLong had been having 
problems. He had been ordered to fire his torpedoes, but 
some of his crewmen were still not on station. Moreover, 
the U-boat was lying just off the Roper’s starboard side, 
and DeLong’s torpedoes were adjusted for curved fire. 
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To hit the U-boat, the torpedoes would have to be reset. 
Crawling under the torpedo tubes, DeLong laboriously 
began to hand-rotate the aiming mechanism on a torpedo. 
Before he could complete the task, he heard Heyman's 
3-inch gun ring out again, and then there were shouts. 
He looked up just as the submarine began to sink, stern 
first. Men were still pouring out of it, jumping into the 
sea, and yelling and waving at the Roper's men. It was 
too late for the torpedoes. The Roper had sunk a U-boat! 

Or had she? As the submarine disappeared into the sea 
in a swirl of phosphorescence, Howe ordered Tebo to 
move the destroyer away. He was not convinced that the 
U-boat had been sunk or scuttled. The British had ad- 
vised their American counterparts that U-boat skippers 
would do anything to win, even abandon part of their 
crew to make their attackers think they were sunk, only 
to move out of the killing zone and then turn back to 
put a torpedo into the attacking force. The Roper surged 
ahead and then turned as Black yelled out a strong sonar 
contact. Howe surmised it was either another U-boat or 
the same one still maneuvering. There was no way to 
tell. The British had also said that the best defense was 
to attack. Howe ordered the Roper toward the contact. 
The old destroyer plunged forward, her long antenna 
guywire moaning and then howling in the wind like a 
mournful, crying banshee. Ahead, swimming survivors 
from the U-boat, each man in a life jacket, were yelling 
in both German and English. Their anguished voices 
drifted up to the Roper's stunned crew. “Bitte [Please]! 
Bitte!" they yelled. *Kamerade. Please! Help me! Save 
me!” 


A Nightmarish Scene 


The Roper roared ahead, plowing through groups of 
struggling, yelling Germans. Lieutenant DeLong, still at 
his torpedoes, leaned over the side and looked down at 
one youthful German as he swept by. “Kamerade, bitte!” 
the sailor pleaded, clawing at the side of the destroyer. 
In a frozen moment, American and German made con- 
tact, one looking helplessly down while the other opened 
his mouth in dreadful supplication. Then the moment was 
past; the Roper swept on. Dr. Johnson was also at the 
rail toward the bow. When he heard the yelling and saw 
the drowning men, he tried to release a large life ring but 
found the bolts painted over and frozen. He, like the 
other men on deck, could do nothing for the pleading 
Germans. Still, many of them did not want to. These were 
the men responsible for the death and destruction the 
Roper had witnessed for weeks. Let them drown! 

If there had been confusion and hesitation on the 
Roper’s bridge at the start of the engagement, now calm 
and clarity of purpose prevailed. The soundman had 
zeroed-in on the target. After the proper interval, Tebo 
gave the order and eleven depth charges rolled off the 
stern. They were set to explode at one hundred feet. The 
Roper kept going. The Germans bobbing in the de- 
stroyer’s furious wake saw the charges drop into their 
midst and began to scream. — 

Eleven times the ocean lit up in an expanding white 
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circle of death that suddenly contracted and pushed up 
in a geyser of tremendous force. The destroyer turned 
to make another run, but Black was no longer getting 
any solid sonar returns, nor were the Germans in the 
water yelling for help any more. As the Roper slowed, 
the guywire stopped its moaning, and soon the only sound 
came from the quietly throbbing engines. Someone turned 
off the searchlight and the Roper once again became a 
dark apparition on a slick sea. An eery silence crept across 
the black water. The officers on the bridge silently looked 
at one another, and then Commander Norton turned on 
his heel and made his way to his cabin to write a report. 
What was done was done. Some sense would have to be 
made of it. The first German U-boat had been sunk by 


` an American surface vessel in World War II. Who had 


done what and when? The navy would demand to know. 

For the rest of the night, the Roper steamed back and 
forth in the vicinity of the sinking. If there was another 
U-boat in the area, or if the one thought sunk was still 
somehow operating, Howe was not going to allow it to 
attack the Roper. At 1:20 a.m. Howe allowed the crew 
to secure from general quarters. Still not quite believing 
what had happened, many men remained on deck talk- 
ing over the night's events. At 2:01 three small vessels, 
presumably Coast Guard, came into view, showing their 
masthead lights and playing searchlights around the 
horizon. At 6:07 A.M., with a crimson dawn spreading 
across the sky, a PBY seaplane contacted the Roper with 
a report of a large oil slick and a mass of debris. It marked 
the location with a smoke bomb and then circled while 
Howe moved the Roper over and dropped two obligatory 
depth charges. Another airplane appeared, and still 
another excitedly reported seeing men in the water. Howe 
directed the Roper to the area, where Dr. Johnson 
boarded a whaleboat with orders to bring back everyone 
he found, dead or alive. 

Dr. Johnson and two crewmen set forth into a 
nightmarish scene. Dozens of German U-boat crewmen 
were floating in the oily water, their arms and legs spread- 
eagled. The Americans grimly began to pull the lifeless 
bodies, most of them still wearing their escape lungs, 
aboard. Just as with the Jacob Jones crewmen, the 
Germans had had their internal organs ruptured when the 
Roper's depth charges had exploded beneath them. Before 
Dr. Johnson could finish picking up the bodies, how- 
ever, the soundman on the destroyer made a sharp sonar 
contact. Howe still believed that another U-boat was in 
the area. The British he had talked to had insisted the 
Germans never patrolled alone. After assuring that Dr. 
Johnson was out of harm's way, he moved the Roper over 
the stationary contact. Large air bubbles rose steadily to 
the surface. Four depth charges were dropped on the site 
and then an orange buoy was put out to mark it. 

Howe was certain this was the wreck of the U-boat that 
the Roper had sunk. To speed the recovery of the bodies, 
Howe ordered Tebo to man a second whaleboat. It was 
an ugly assignment for the young Annapolis graduate. 
The warming day had caused the bodies to bloat, and 
one of them had been hit in the face with a .50-caliber 
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round. Tebo could only thank God it was the Germans 
who had lost the battle and not the Roper's crew. In all, 
the two boats returned to the destroyer with twenty-nine 
bodies. Erich Degenkolb was among the victims, his diary 
tucked into a pocket. That diary along with other papers 
floating in the debris would confirm that the submarine 
was the U-85. Tebo searched two bodies riddled by 
Chief Wright's machine gun, and then allowed them to 
sink. Of the bodies, two were officers, but the captain 
of the U-85, Eberhard Greger, was not found. 

Howe ordered the bodies stacked amidships on deck, 
and the crew gathered around them. They wanted 
souvenirs. It was an unconscious reversion to a ritual as 
old as war, taking a piece of the enemy to gain his 
strength. There was anger throughout the ship. At first 
it had been turned inward; men argued with each other 
on what could or should have been done the night before. 
Now, the anger turned toward the bodies. Everyone 
thought they deserved something from the Germans, 
these villains who had caused all of the death they had 
witnessed. To defuse the situation, Howe had canvas 
spread over the bodies and sent a crewman to stand 
guard. Soon seven airplanes and a blimp orbited above 
the Roper. A British trawler with a crew of experienced 
antisubmarine personnel hove into the area. Howe was 
more than ready to leave it all to them. He turned his 
destroyer toward Norfolk and quickly left the gloomy 
scene. The Roper, after standing in at Lynnhaven Road, 
relinquished the German bodies and their belongings to 


The only known photo- 
graph of the U-85 

and her crew, this pic- 
ture was probably 
taken by a crew member 
while she was in her 
home port of St. 
Nazaire, France. It was 
found among the 
debris from the sub- 
marine the morning 
after the sinking. 


the captain of a naval tug. When the tug pulled away, 
the Roper's crew watched in disbelief as some of the crew 
descended on the corpses and began to search through 
their pockets. Nothing was said aboard the Roper. They 
were all too exhausted to bother. They just watched. 


Aftermath 


The Roper did not stay anchored long. Ten minutes after 
the U-85's crew was transferred, Howe headed the 
destroyer back out to sea. On the same night the U-85 
had been sunk, another U-boat had sunk the tanker 
Empire Thrush off Cape Hatteras, North Carolina. The 
Roper's war was still on. The days and nights of unceas- 
ing calls to general quarters, the hours of tedium, the 
wreckage, the smoke, the bodies, and all the boredom 
and the horror of the Graveyard of the Atlantic would 
continue for the Roper. In fact, it continued for six more 
weeks until, at last, the convoy system was finally rein- 
stituted off the Atlantic seaboard. Never again during the 
war would a lone American ship, out of contact with 
shore or any other ship, be sent to take on the U-boats. 
Never again would the U-boats have such success. 
The war was not quite over for the crew of the U-85, 
either. Naval Intelligence received the bodies in Norfolk 
and took them immediately to a small hangar at the Naval 
Air Station. A naval medical doctor carefully examined 
each body to establish the cause of death and wrote up 
a report on each body. 
Continued on page 48 
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Diving to the U-85 


by Homer H. Hickam, Jr. 


Head, North Carolina, I stood on the deck of the 

dive boat Sea Fox as she edged forward. Beside us 
moved Art Lepage's boat from the Outer Banks Dive 
Shop in Wanchese. With our position pinpointed by a 
Loran navigation system, we were searching for the 
wreck of the U-85, a vessel I had been studying for 
over ten years. I had dived on her many times in the 
course of that research but here I was again, wanting 
to get aboard her just one more time. 

The Sea Fox, owned by the Nags Head Pro Dive 
Shop, kept moving as divemaster Luci Fuller trailed 
out a grapnel line. Luci tentatively ran her hand along 
the line and then pulled. *Got it, Doogie!" she called 
back to the skipper, Brian *Doogie" Pledger. She had 
snagged the wreck 105 feet below. I went astern to help 
her, and together, we pulled the line in as much as the 
strong current would allow. Once again, I was about 
to follow that line to the U-85. What I hoped to find 
on her this time, I did not know. I only knew I kept 
wanting to come back. 

Luci and I helped the other divers with their final 
preparations. Pledger had noted that the current was 
strong, and he called out to remind everybody. The U-65 
lies just inside the Gulf Stream, a tricky place to dive 
because currents often run one way on the surface and 


I was September 1983. Twelve miles off Nags 


another on the bottom. I talked to several of my com- 
panions, making sure they understood what they would 
find at the end of the anchor line. The U-85, I told them, 
is resting at an angle, leaning toward her starboard side. 
So, regardless of the visibility, a diver can determine 
whether he or she is on the bow or the stern. The 
88-millimeter deck gun is forward of the conning tower, 
another method of orientation. Most importantly, I 
reminded them, the wreck is 105 feet deep — meaning it 
is easy for a diver to get into trouble with decompres- 
sion sickness. Watching diving times is very important. 
The Graveyard of the Atlantic with its sudden, furious 
storms is no place to be caught making a long, un- 
planned decompression. 

After the other divers were safely in the water, Luci 
and I started down the anchor line. At a depth of forty 
feet we passed through a thermocline, the water tem- 
perature dropping to about fifty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit. The visibility dropped as well, a swirl of cloudy 


After more than forty years of submergence, the U-85 
is slowly yielding to the sea. The encrusted for- 
mation being inspected by a diver (below) is the sub- 
marine's 88-millimeter deck gun. A school of fish 
(opposite page) hovers near the remains of the U-boat’s 
conning tower and sky periscope. 
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silt sweeping in and surrounding us just as the wreck 
came into view. We landed on the bow, where the four 
torpedo tubes jutted out of the pressure hull like big 
drainage pipes. The forward superstructure of the U-85 
was gone. We eased aft, a school of snapper dropping 
over us and then soaring away as a big amberjack 
muscled in for a look. I pulled on a steel bar and looked 
down. Below me lay a German Type G7E electric tor- 
pedo, one of two spares on deck. It appeared to be in 
perfect condition. Another swirl of fish moved off to 
reveal the U-85's deck gun, its barrel canted up toward 
the surface. Once, crewman of the U-85 had tried to 
man this gun, I reminded myself, and they had failed 
because of one man aboard the Roper— Chief Jack 
Wright. An 88-millimeter deck gun is a powerful 
weapon. If the German crewmen had reached it, our 
dive this day might have been to the remains of a small 
four-stack destroyer. 

Luci and I continued aft to the conning tower. The 
fairing that had once covered it is gone now, blasted 
away or carried away by the constant current. As we 
moved behind it, I spotted what appeared to be an im- 
. pact hole. Was this the result of a hit from Harry 
Heyman's 3-inch gun? The angle was perfect, slightly 
down and on the port side. If so, it appeard the armor- 
piercing projectile had penetrated the U-boat's pressure 
hull, perhaps not enough to sink the submarine but cer- 
tainly enough to convince the Germans to surrender. I 
studied the hole and took photographs. Perhaps the key 
` as to why the Germans suddenly abandoned their boat 
and went into the water was right there. Harry Heyman 
was another man the Roper was fortunate to have 
aboard that night. 

Luci and I moved toward the stern, past the gaping 
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galley hatch to the aft torpedo hatch. Just in front of 
it lay the stern spare torpedo, a G7A compressed-air 
type, its warhead fully exposed. It was probably iden- 
tical to the one that Kaleun Greger had desperately fired 
to stop the Roper. A remnant of a German life raft 
waved beneath one of the U-85's support beams. Look- 
ing at it, I could not help but be reminded of Dr. 
Johnson in his tiny boat as he paddled into a nightmare 
sea of floating dead young men. 

Luci and I turned back toward the bow. On the way, 
I stopped briefly to enter the forward torpedo loading 
hatch. Inside, I found nothing but a jumble of cables, 
smashed instruments, tubing, and silt. The U-85 is 
slowly filling with silt, and its accumulation is begin- 
ning to pull the submarine apart. Eventually she will 
split open, and the sea will bury her or carry her rem- 
nants away. 

The anchor line awaited us, its jerking telling of the 
rolling sea above. Ascending, we left the U-85 behind, 
and then there was the thermocline and the warmer, 
clearer water. Below the surface we paused to decom- 
press. While we waited, a school of big amberjack ap- 
peared and lazily circled us once, then again. They were 
graceful and lovely. The U-85, for all of her ugliness 
in life, has in death become an incredibly beautiful oasis. 
Maybe that is why I kept coming back. 

I was looking back down the anchor line at a spark- 
ling layer of tiny fish riding the thermocline when Luci 
tapped me on the shoulder. Enough, she seemed to be 
saying. I followed her toward the sun above. Finally, 
for me, the night of the Roper was over. * 

Homer H. Hickam, Jr., a diver for NASA's Neutral Buoy- 
ancy Simulator, has been a diving instructor for twelve years. 
He was on the first team to explore the U-352 in 1975. 
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The Night of the Roper 


Continued from page 45 


Despite newspaper articles and the evidence that swept 
up on shore every day, the war off the east coast was still 
very much a military secret, and that included dead U- 
boat crewmen. Each body, still in its underclothing, was 
placed in a standard Veteran's Administration casket 
which was, in turn, sealed in a shipping box. At night, 
a convoy of trucks arrived, picked up the boxes, and 
transported them, several U.S. officers, a Catholic chap- 
lain, a Protestant chaplain, and a firing party of twenty- 
four seamen to the National Cemetery in Hampton, 
Virginia. The convoy was met at the cemetery by a pro- 
vost marshal major, eight army officers, twenty military 
police (to act as honorary pallbearers), and fifty-two 
prisoners, all from Fort Monroe, Virginia. The prisoners 
were there to dig and later fill in the graves. The caskets, 
still in their shipping boxes, were placed in the graves as 
the Catholic and then the Protestant chaplains read burial 
services. The sailors fired three volleys, taps was sounded, 
and the graves were filled. Today, all twenty-nine U-85 
crewmen are still buried in their numbered plots at the 
National Cemetery in Hampton. 

Although it will forever be outside the scope of any 
author or researcher to question the Roper's actions on 
that night, the manner in which the majority of the U-85's 
crew died cannot be ignored. After they had apparently 
surrendered and were, in fact, begging for help, the Roper 
was deliberately directed on a course through the helpless 
Germans and depth charges dropped in their midst. Yet 
several points should be considered to give perspective 
to the events. First, the U.S. Navy had indoctrinated its 
senior officers with advice from the British, who were 
considered experts in U-boat warfare. This advice stated 
basically that U-boats always traveled in “wolfpacks,” 
that German U-boat skippers were wickedly clever, and 
that they would even sacrifice their crews' lives to gain 
a sinking. Persistent attack was the only way to defeat 
them. When the U-85’s men jumped into the water, Howe 
and Norton, reflecting the doctrine of the day, believed 
it might be a trick, that the U-boat apparently scuttled 
might still be alive. And even if it was not, almost cer- 
tainly another U-boat was nearby. To stop to pick up sur- 
vivors was to invite suicide. It was one thing to gamble 
when picking up the friendly survivors of the City of New 
York, but quite another to do the same for the hated 
enemy. The second point to consider was the sinking of 
the Jacob Jones. The Roper was just as vulnerable as the 
*Jakie." And finally, there was the confirmed, solid con- 
tact by the Roper's soundman. It is probable that what 
he heard was the U-85 crashing into the sandy bottom 
110 feet below, and the subsequent release of air bubbles. 
All of these factors, however, led Howe to allow Tebo 
to send the Roper forward in a dash after the nonexis- 
tent *other" U-boat — a dash and an attack that sent the 
destroyer straight through the U-85’s terrified crew. One 
general from the Civil War, William Tecumseh Sherman, 
perhaps said it best: “It is only those who have neither 
fired a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans of the 
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wounded who cry aloud for blood, more vengeance, more 
desolation." Neither Norton nor Howe, nor any of the 
Roper's crew, was seeking blood, vengeance, or desola- 
tion. They sought only their own survival, and the U-85's 
crew died because of it. 

There is no record that the United States Navy ever 
did anything other than praise the manner in which the 
Roper destroyed the U-85 and its crew. For the actions 
they took, Commander Norton and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Howe were awarded the Navy Cross. Ensign 
Tebo, Chief Wright, and Boatswain's Mate Heyman were 
given Silver Stars. Because of the strict secrecy imposed 
at the time, however, an announcement of these awards 
to the press said they were given for an “unspecified 
action in the North Atlantic." Yet the humane and truly 
heroic action of the rescue of the City of New York sur- 
vivors went ignored. 

In any case, the Roper had done it. The first German 
U-boat had been sunk by an American warship in World 
War II. Admiral Doenitz took note of the shifting bal- 
ance and began to transfer most of his operations to the 
Caribbean, where, for a brief period, the U-boats enjoyed 
additional successes. There was never again anything such 
as the “American Turkey Shoot,” however. During the 
first four months after December 7, 1941, the U-boats had 
sunk 198 ships in American waters, for a total of 1,150,675 
tons. Yet, this war for the Atlantic coast was fought in 
almost complete secrecy and, even today, few Americans 
are aware that the Germans came close to winning that 
unnamed battle off the mainland. Only those Americans 
living on the coast were witness to the struggle as, day 
after day, tides of oil, wreckage, and bodies swept up on 
the shore. Sinkings still continued after “the night of the 
Roper," but they began to dwindle soon after, and by late 
summer 1942, had virtually ended. 

The Roper continued to fight for survival during the 
remainder of the war. Converted to a high-speed transport 
in 1943, the destroyer served in the Mediterranean until 
1945, when she was transferred to the Pacific theater. 
There, a Japanese kamikaze plane struck the Roper off 
Okinawa, killing one officer, wounding many crewmen, 
and causing serious damage to the superstructure. In late 
September, the Roper arrived in California for repairs; 
but instead was taken to the San Francisco Naval Yard 
and unceremoniously scrapped. 

The U-85 remains at the bottom of the Graveyard of 
the Atlantic, a one and one-half hour boat ride off Nags 
Head, North Carolina. After forty-two years the hulk re- 
mains intact, with the deck gun still in place and aimed 
toward the surface as if in defense from an enemy long 
since gone. A school of amberjack have made the U-boat 
their home, along with several small moray eels. The U-85 
is, in fact, a bastion of life on an otherwise barren, sandy 
plain. * 

Homer H. Hickam, Jr., is currently writing a book about the 


German U-boat campaign off the U.S. Atlantic Coast during 
World War II. 


Three Hats in the Ring 


Continued from page 17 


Wilson and T.R. campaigned vigorously, each consider- 
ing the other his major opponent. Roosevelt knew he 
could beat Taft but not Wilson. Thus his speeches, ac- 
cording to the New York Evening Post, were like those 
“Custer might have made to his scouts when he saw the 
Indians coming." As for the Taft-Roosevelt feud, Wilson 
pretended to take little notice of it, preferring, he said, 
the strategy of Napoleon: *Don't interfere when your 
enemy is destroying himself." 

Despite Wilson's having called Bryan a demagogue in 
1908, Bryan was willing to campaign for the Democrats. 
This he did, as unstintingly as he had for himself, speak- 
ing ten times a day for seven weeks. One true charge he 
hurled at Roosevelt was that T.R. had stolen his Bull 
Moose ideas from the Democrats. *So I have," Roosevélt 
replied. “That is quite true. I have taken every one of them 
except those suited for the inmates of lunatic asylums." 


hat little campaigning Taft did was largely aimed 

at Roosevelt. He called him a “fakir,” a “juggler,” 
a "green goods man," and a *gold brickman," and said 
that by manipulation and deceit *He is seeking to make 
his followers ‘Holy Rollers.’ ” To his wife, however, Taft 
admitted, "Sometimes I think I might as well give up. . . . 
There are so many people in the country who don't like 
me... apparently on the Dr. Fell principle: 


‘I don't like you, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this I know and know full well, 
I don’t like you, Dr. Fell.’” 


Taft never liked campaigning and knew he was not good 
at it. The closest he ever came to complaining at having 
to do it, however, was when he marveled to an aide about 
how well McKinley had campaigned. *He was a born 
undertaker," said Taft. 

Roosevelt fired much of his ammunition at Taft, such 
as when he noted several Taft badges in a crowd and 
observed that "they are the appropriate color of yellow." 
Taft's supporters replied in kind, with Harding compar- 
ing T.R. to Benedict Arnold. Taft proponent Henry Wat- 
terson characterized Roosevelt as *as sweet a gentleman 
as ever scuttled a ship or cut a throat." 

Wilson and Roosevelt also had a few choice words for 
each other. To T.R.'s suggestion that Wilson should 
belong to his Ananias Club, named for a biblical char- 
acter who was put to death for lying, Wilson countered 
that Roosevelt was a “self-appointed divinity” who had 
talked a good game of trust busting but had done nothing 
when he was president. “There is no man who is big 
enough to play Providence," added Wilson. 

Even Debs joined the assault on Roosevelt, chiding him 
for never having spent a day in jail. Neither Roosevelt 
nor any of the others, continued Debs, *had ever been 
hit on the head by a policeman, or had ever produced 
enough ‘to feed a gallinipper’ [a large mosquito].” Because 
Debs had had these experiences, histreasoning went, he 


could relate to working people. Wilson would later help 
him relive these experiences by jailing him during World 
War I for “treasonable acts” — criticizing Wilson's admin- 
istration. Debs, however, was not deterred. He conducted 
his next campaign from his jail cell. 

Toward the end of the campaign there was a flash of 
drama when an anti-third-term fanatic shot Roosevelt just 
before he was to deliver a speech. Physicians wanted to 
send him to a hospital, but T.R. refused to go. “There 
is a bullet in my body," he said to the astonished audi- 
ence. “But it is nothing. . . . It takes more than that to 
kill a Bull Moose!" After the speech he was rushed to 
the hospital, where it was discovered that the bullet had 
first struck his metal spectacles case, which prevented it 
from going more than four inches into his chest wall, thus 
saving his life. Wilson and Taft both sent telegrams of 
admiration and sympathy, and suspended their campaigns 
while Roosevelt was in the hospital. In six days T.R. was 
back on the hustings, to the amazement of his doctors, 
and the campaign went on. 

On October 30, toward the end of the campaign, Taft's 
running mate, Vice President James Sherman, died, and 
an arrangement had to be made in case the Taft ticket 
received any electoral votes. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, was asked to take Sher- 
man's place on the ticket, and he agreed, *as long as there 
is no chance of my being elected Vice President." 

The election results were 6,286,214 votes for Wilson, 
4,216,020 for Roosevelt, and 3,483,922 for Taft (from The 
World Almanac, 1984). The electoral vote was a landslide 
victory for Wilson, who received 435 votes to 88 for 
Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. 

“The fight is over," Roosevelt said. “We are beaten. 
There is only one thing to do and that is go back to the 
Republican party. You can't hold a party like the Pro- 
gressive party together." 

Taft was pleased with the outcome. He was out of the 
White House, which he hated, and Roosevelt was not in 
it. Taft, a good and honest man, will be remembered as 
a capable Supreme Court chief justice and as the last 
president to keep a cow in Washington. 

Wilson, of course, went on to greatness as the nation's 
leader in World War I. He also brought the country an 
eight-hour working day, workmen's compensation, and 
the antichild labor law, among many other things. He was 
the first successful candidate to stump openly for himself. 
He proved that a candidate could travel, shake hands, 
and speak across the country, and still retain his dignity. 
He was also an idealist with vision, which as one historian 
has said, is the reason Wilson's name still appears in the 
speeches of Democratic candidates, while no Republican 
has mentioned Taft for fifty years. * 


David E. Johnson, mathematics professor at Southern College 
in Birmingham, Alabama, has written more than a dozen books 
in the engineering field. For further reading he recommends 
John A. Gable's The Bull Moose Years: Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Progressive Party (1978). 
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Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED RATES: $2.70 per word one insertion $2.50 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues. 


$2.10 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN AUTO- 
GRAPHS, INC. Established 1887. 
Specialists in letters and documents 
of historical, literary, musical, and 
scientific interest. Collections and 
single items wanted. Free sample 
catalog. P.O. Box 255, Hunter, N.Y. 
Call (518) 263-4133. 


ROBERT E. LEE, A. LINCOLN, 
Washington, Grant, Napoleon, Edi- 
son, etc. Original autographs! Buy- 
ing, selling, restoration, framing. 
Free Catalog. Heritage Collectors’ 
Society, Box 389, Lansdale, PA 
19445, (215) 362-0976. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
-Send 20c stamp for extensive listing 
of available titles. American Politi- 
cal Biography, R-4 Head Meadow 
Road, Newtown, CT 06470. 


CIVIL WAR, EARLY AMERICAN 
documents, books, miscellaneous 
related antiques. Free Early Ameri- 
can document and catalog $1.00. 
Antiques Americana, Box 19-H, 
North Abington, MA 02351. 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN - 
Military, Naval, and Aviation his- 
tory - Out-of-Print & Rare Books. 
29E, 93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. Tues- 
day through Saturday. 10:30 - 5:30. 
Catalog subscriptions available. 


READ HISTORY AS IT HAP- 
pened! Early newspapers, books, 
documents, images. Comprehen- 
sive catalog $1.00. Gordon Totty, 
576 Massachusetts Avenue, Lunon- 
burg, MA 01462. 


OUR FRENCH-CANADIAN AN- 
cestors. Early Settlement New 
France. Both volumes $18.00. The 
Lisi Press, Box 1063, Palm Harbor, 
FL 33563. 


MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 


RARE BOOKS-FIREARMS, 
edged weapons, hunting, fishing, 
natural history. Catalogs issued. 
Marcher’s Books, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 


WORLD'S FAIR...A QUARTER- 
ly journal filled with thoughtful arti- 
cles and fine illustrations about 
world gatherings. It's part pagentry, 
part fun, part history in review. See 
for yourself. Send name and address 
to World's Fair, Box 399-AH, Corte 
Madera, CA 94925. 


CHRISTMAS RELATED 


TWINKLING OF AN EYE. 
Limited edition fine arts greeting 
cards, enchanting brochure; compli- 
mentary card $1.00 enclosed (re- 
funded with order). Twinkling of an 
Eye, Post Office Box 2025, Tustin, 
CA 92680. 


GENEALOGY 


FIND YOUR ROOTS AMONG 
our leaves. Catalog of 2000 family 
histories, $2. Higginson Genealogi- 
cal, 14H Derby Square, Salem, MA 
01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
names, 32 countries. Free catalog. 
Our I7th Year. The Ship’s Chandler, 
Dept. AHI, Wilmington, VT 05363. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GUESTROOM EXCHANGE NET- 
work lowers travel costs. Cities, 
towns, farms, nationwide. Lifetime 
membership $15. Visiting Friends, 
Box 231-AH, Lake Jackson, TX 
77566. (409) 297-7367. 


REPRODUCTIONS 19th-CEN- 
tury uniforms and civilian clothing. 
Send $2.00 for our illustrated cata- 
log of the best being made today. 
New Columbia, P.O. Box 524, Dept. 
AHI, Charleston, IL 61920. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD STATE, RAILROAD, 
County and Civil War Maps, 70-120 
years old. All states. Stamp for 
catalog. Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


PORTRAITS 


U.S. PRESIDENTS. 8'^" x II^ 
pictures of each president from 
Washington to Reagan. Set of 40 on 
sturdy stock. $29.95. The American 
Story Publishing, Box 1000, Univer- 
sity Park, IA 52595. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTO- 
graphs, Political Pins, Ribbons, 
Banners Wanted. Highest prices 
paid. Paul J. Longo, Box 490-LH, 
South Orleans, MA 02662. 


INSERTION ORDER 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 

Box 8200 

2245 Kohn Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 

(717) 657-9555 


CLASSIFIED RATES: 


$2.70 per word for any ad that runs in one (1) 

issue. $2.50 per word for any ad that runs in 

five (5) consecutive issues unchanged; $2.10 

per word for any ad that runs in 10 consecutive 

issues unchanged. 

MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 

PAYMENT IN FULL MUST ACCOMPA- 

NY ORDER. 

Please run the following ad in the next 

consecutive issues. 

Enclosed is my check in the amount of 
to cover all insertions. 


Name 
Address 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE NATIONAL HISTORIGAL SOGIETY 


TEACHING THROUGH 


A unique program of travel designed 
to help teachers bring history to life. 

This year you can do more than tell 
your students about the rich history of 
our country — you can show them, 
too. The editors of American History 
Illustrated have worked with Histori- 
cal Times Travel to design travel 
programs to actively interest stu- 
dents in the importance ofthe history 
of our country. 


.— TRAVEL 


Custom itineraries are designed to meet your prospectus. Programs include 
transportation from your city, accommodations, sightseeing, admission 
fees, gratuities and taxes. 2, 3 and 4 day trips to American destinations are 
available — and we have 7, 10 or 14 day trips abroad. Tours can be combined 
and expanded into four days or more. An experienced professional escort 
will accompany each tour, assisting you with every detail. For each fifteen 
participants a FREE place is awarded to teachers. (Suggested minimum 30). 


For the current school year you can choose from any of the following 
trips . 
e Becton and vicinity * Epcot/Disneyworld 
* Philadelphia e New Orleans 
* Washington, D.C. * Denver 
* Colonial Williamsburg * Phoenix (Grand Canyon) 
* New York City * Chicago 
* Pennsylvania Dutch Country e Salt Lake City 
and Gettysburé 
e Galifornia a 
e Ganada (Toronto, Montreal, i 

Quebec) i 

* Britain Ua s 

* Europe 5 "o — T 
Mexico or any foreign : 
destination 


For more information please 
send us the completed cou- 
pon, or call 1-800-223- 
8907 (PA Residents call 
1-800-822-2139). 


r LE S E E EN E BM | 
[| [| 
[| National Historical Society || 
I Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 17105 I 
[| Please send me a quote on the following destination(s). || 
[| | 
[| [| 
[| [| 
gp ME 1 
[SCHOOL [| 
Es GRADE LEVEL | 
L| ADDRESS. : 
i GITY. STATE. ZIP. I 
Į TELEPHONE (SCHOOL) I 
I BETWEEN — — — — —* 5 (AM) AND eM) [| 
(PM) (PM) 
W TELEPHONE (RESIDENCE) [| 
I BETWEEN — — —— (AM) AND = — WAM) I 
I (PM) (PM) [| 
[| mas |! 
a 


'The year is 1778, and the intent young man peering out 
of this Rubenesque self-portrait is twenty-three-year-old Gilbert 
Stuart, understudy of noted London artist Benjamin West. à 
Stuart himself would in time achieve fame as America's leading 
portraitist. Of the skills reflected in his piercing gaze, 
an admiring rival would remark, “It’s of no use to steal Stuart’s 
colors. If you want to paint as he does you must steal 
his eyes." A portfolio of Stuart's work appears in this issue. 


Anaia dy 


Don't pass up this opportunity to discover our nation's heritage. 
Subscribe to AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED and enjoy: 


LJ One year (10 issues) at the special rate of $16.95. 
I save $1.05 off the regular $18:00 rate. 


(Where no term is indicated; the minimum will be served) 
L] Payment enclosed», © Bill. me later LJ This is à renewal 


Name 
Address . 
City. a. = . Au Se SL SOO 7 XZIp 


Prices valid in U.S. only. Outside of U.S. add $5 per year. 


Please allow eight weeks for delivery of first issue. B4ABLO 
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